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They Spell What ? 


HE purchasing power of one-third of America’s 
population has been increased enormously by a 
40 per cent. rise in wheat and corn prices, supple- 
mented by better prices for food animals. The market 
value of stocks and bonds has increased several billion 
dollars by the soaring of security quotations to the high- 
est level in many months. Business is making heavier 
demands upon the banks forfunds. Railway car loadings, 
steel production, copper prices, foreign exchange rates, 
employment, and many other things are moving in the 
right direction. And Spring proverbially brings a revival 
in sentiment. What do all these developments spell? 
Better Business! 
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“Civility” Enters Public Service 
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Time was, not more than two centuries ago, when out- 
post riders were the news-ambassadors from the outside 
world, when the news was cried aloud in the streets. Then, 
word of mouth was the nearest approach to a newspaper, 
and public education was limited thereto. 


When News Traveled by Town Criers and Outpost Riders 


Long since, however, invention and industry working to. 
gether have given us the great print shops and presses which 
daily pour out the works of historian, author, diplomat and 
news-gatherer—and you and I have but to choose our reading 
today. . 

















W E differ from these people of 

yesterday in the tremendous ad- 
vantages afforded us by science and 
inventive genius. Today the wheels 
of giant turbines fly, the oxy-acety- 
lene torch eats through tested-steel 12 
and 14 inches thick, electric locomo- 
tives pull us in and out of the big cities, 
radio has harnessed the air for enter- 
tainment and business alike, hydraulic 
power lights a million homes—and all 
these are modern inventions, tools of 
science which are applied continually 
in our everyday problems. 







The stories of scientific discovery 
and invention are intensely readable, 
wholly aside from their fundamental 






More substantial than fiction, more 
absorbing than history are these tales 

of Antarctic exploration, radio links \ 
in the ether over a thousand miles, 
breaking up guns in Berlin and battle-, 








the master-minds of Edison and Stein- 
metz, ever new uses of electricity in\ 











SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., FORBES 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. ; 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” 
for one year, for which I enclose $4.00, or for 3 months, for which I enclose 
.00. 





















applications in the work-a-day world. \ 


ships in Boston, new inventions from ~ . 


the home, the problems of manufac- 
turing tractors and safety pins. 


Now in all matters of science, inven- 
tions, engineering and industry the 
“Scientific American” is the only pub- 
lication to bring you accurate and 
authoritative account both in current 
events and in scientific research and 
development. 


A man’s library is a good index of his 
ability to succeed, and on his current 
reading rests largely his business 
ability. The well-read man who knows 
his Payne, Edison, Einstein, Wells, 
Parsons and Collins is the man who 
meets the day’s business with a thor- 
ough understanding of conditions 
round about him. The “Scientific 
American” is this man’s best friend. 
In the recent change to a monthly, 
“Scientific American” offers greater 
editorial scope, more reading pages, 
and subscription reduced from $6 to 
$4—-we welcome your subscription or 
that of your friend. 
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The Western Electric plant at Chicago today 


The whole man- 
ufacturing plant 
in 1877 (two up- 
per floors only). 
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Where your Bell telephone came from 


It is forty-five years since a handful of 
men began making history and telephones 
on the top floor of the modest building at 
the right. 


Today a plant which covers 200 acres and 
employs 38,000 people is needed to meet 
the demands of your telephone service. 


The Western Electric works at Chicago 
now produces more than 2500 telephones 
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a day, against a dozen a day in 1877. 


This increasing responsibility, moreover, 
has brought with it a need for more and 
more accurate equipment, which this Com- 
pany has been able to supply only because 
of its constant touch with the problem. 


The history of Western Electric is a 
record of experience in making telephones 
unique among electrical manufacturers. 
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WITHOUT FIRE INSURANCE— 
What Would You Do? 


The answer is obvious—you simply couldn’t do busi- 


ness. 


Your commercial credit depends upon it—in 


fact, you could not buy goods on a time basis or secure 


a loan on your property if you were not insured. 
your insurance policy that guarantees 
your tangible collateral in case of loss. 





**AMERICA FORE” 


It is 


But because of this very necessity 
for fire insurance, it is important that 
you use the utmost care and discretion 
when selecting your company. With 
the Continental you will have the con- 
fidence of consistent satisfaction be- 
fore the loss and a prompt and equit- 


able settlement after it. 


The CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS 


Chairman of the Board 


EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 


President 


NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL: TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
“FORBES” 
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Executives: 


We prepay the postage on any Books anywhere in the World 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA” 

50 Tlwustratione..By B. C. Forbes. .500 Pages 
giants an to 
ean as! 


his, KNOW 50 really bic men 
of our time—to study the attributes of on 1 $3. 00 
and heart that make for LEADERSHIP 


“KEYS TO SUCCESS”—Personal Efficiency 
Be TC, DOR. cc ckaccesiccsas 248 Pages 


Intensely practical and inspiring talks on Teamwork, 
Initiative, Personality, Judgment, Courage and 25 
other qualities essential to big-scale business success. 
A lesson on how to develop each quality 

follows each talk. A gold-mine of ideas!.. . $2. 00 





“MAN TO MAN”--Story of Industrial 
Democracy 
By John Lettch...... opanenccensse 249 Pages 


Think of a pian that enabled 168 men to do the 
work 268 did before and still increased the output! 


working Ts 
costs! What the plan is and how it does $2.00 
those things in actual plants is a revelation. 


“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS” 


A thousand patents a week granted by the Patent 
Office at Washington! More than 1,200,000 patents 
— to date! Lesg than 10% commercial suc- 
cesses! This book tells why. Invaluable te $2. 00 
the Inventor, the Promoter and the Investor. 





“SOUND INVESTING” 


No one knows how many thoue»nds of dollars—hard- 
earned savings of yea wiped out daily because 
investors don’t know 8 things: (1) How to Analyze 
Values; (2) How to Check Up Annual Reports; (3) 
How and When to Buy and Sell. Answered In 
only 8 of the 87 chapters in this common- $2 50 
BONES BOE cvcrccccccccccccccccccccccccccce - 


“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 


By Herbert N. Casson..........188 Pages 
(Editor, Efficiency Magazine, London) 
You are familiar with the twelve mathematical arioms 
of Euclid—here you find discussed the aixteen basic 
Principles of Trade and Commeree. Not until it has 
axioms or laws or principles that are universally 
known and established ean it be said tha 
Business is a Science 
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“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 

By Herbert N. Casson.......... 206 Pages 
The first practical exposition of Scientific Manage- 
ment, written by a Briton on British Soll. Some 

and new points of view on the 
ever-present problem how to increase output, waces, 
dividends end good-will simultaneously. | Casson 
emphasizes the fact that “‘the very heart and centre 
of Manufacturing Efficiency is—STAND- $2 50 
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120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Name ..... 
Please send me postpaid Books 
listed on the margin of this Address .. 


coupon. I enclose Check (or 
Money Order) for $ ...... in 
full payment; or I will remit 
on receipt of books and bill, 
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“HUMAN NATURE” 
By Herbert N. Casson........0. 182 Pages 


What is the most important thing in the world? 
All methods and systems of Efficiency must be based 
rot only upon Science and Industry, but upon the 
facts of what? No matter what your business, 
whether you buy or sell, borrow or lend, manage, 
Produce or manufacture, you can’t know too 2: 50 
much about Human Nature $ 
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381 


Impressive List of Events Showing 
Business Betterment Is Under Way 


Spring Is Opening Encouragingly and Improvement Promises to Gain 
Headway in Many Directions — Views of Leaders. 


preciably better business. 
Indeed, symptoms of improvement are al- 
ready in evidence. 

One basic factor of the first importance has 
been undergoing a transformation, namely, the 
financial position and the purchasing power of 
our agricultural population. 

The rise of 40 per cent. in wheat prices has 
been matched by a rise of 40 per cent. in the price 
of corn, a matter of even more moment, as our 
farmers grow several times more corn than wheat. 
Moreover, hog prices have advanced quite as 
notably. And other food animals have also been 
commanding better prices. 

Meanwhile, prices of the things our farmers 
purchase have been coming down. Take tractors. 
Both Ford and the International Harvester Com- 
pany have made drastic cuts, and the latter con- 
cern is giving a plow free to each buyer of a 
tractor. Other farm implements have become 
cheaper, thanks to the lower prices for steel and 
other materials, as well as intensely keen compe- 
tition among sellers. 

The cost of labor has been tending downwards. 
So has the cost of borrowing money. Here and 
there railway freight rates have been lower. 
Passenger cars and motor trucks likewise cost 
fewer bushels of wheat or corn and fewer hogs 
than they did some time ago. 

All this means that the third or more of Amer- 
ica’s population identified with agriculture will be- 
come freer buyers and consumers during the next 
few months than they were in the last eighteen 
months. The effect will be extremely far-reach- 
ing. It will act as a tonic upon all industry and 
business. 

That the shrewdest minds in the country are 
taking a more cheerful view of the business out- 
look is shown by events in the security markets. 
At this writing both bonds and stocks are around 
the highest average level for the year. Not only 
so, but most foreign bonds have risen correspond- 
ingly, indicating that the international prospects 
are not regarded more favorably by those best 
able to judge. 

The addition of several millions of dollars to 
the market value of securities is, like the marked 
gain in the value of farm products, of no slight 
importance. It means, for one thing, that thou- 
sands upon thousands, even millions, of individ- 
uals and institutions have experienced a notable 
enhancement in the worth of their assets. The 
owner of, say, one hundred shares of U. S. Steel 
common feels more cheerful when’ his stock is 
worth in the market $9,500 than he did when it 
was worth only $7,000. If he needs cash, he can 
tealize $2,500 more by selling now than he for- 
merly could; or, if he wants to borrow money, 
his collateral has risen $2,500. Financial institu- 
tions, insurance companies, estates, and other large 
owners of investments likewise feel better off 
and are better off than they were, and are in a 
stronger position to follow progressive courses. 

Other developments worth noting include: 

Changes in Federal Reserve Bank statements 
which indicate somewhat greater business activity. 

\n increase in railway car loadings and a de- 
crease in the number of cars standing idle—al- 
though preparations for the threatened coal strike 
may have been partly responsible. 


Grecia now opening, should bring ap- 


By B. C. Forbes 


Fairly substantial expansion in operations at 
steel plants, at the lower prices which eagerness 
for orders to reduce the overhead ratio has 
brought about. 

Reports of more sales of automobiles. 

A stiffening in the price of copper after a mild 
spell of weakness. 

A slight advance in raw wool prices. 

An increase of 6.41 per cent. in deposits of Pos- 
tal Savings banks in February, compared with 
the same month a year ago. 

Pronounced strength in the leading foreign ex- 
changes, raising quotations to the highest level in 
two years, 1n some cases. 

The arrival in principal cities of unusually large 
number of buyers, most of whom admit that 
stocks on their shelves have been allowed to run 
very low—although this circumstance has not 
brought about anything like heavy buying for 
distant requirements. 


Favorable Railroad Legislation 


Says Dun’s Review: “Gains do not come other 
than slowly and irregularly, but constructive 
forces are exerting greater influence, and the gen- 
eral feeling is more cheerful. Business depends 
so largely upon sentiment that the present hopeful 
expectations are significant, and they are being 
reflected in preparations for increased activities 
in different quarters.” 

A decision by the United States Supreme Court, 
very gratifying to financial and railway interests, 
that rulings of the Interstate Commerce cannot 
be set aside by state authorities. 

Wholesale failures among unscrupulous brok- 
ers, many of whom were “bucketing” their orders ; 
that is, not actually buying shares ordered by 
customers and paid for either in part or in full. 
The wiping out of these spurious brokerage 
houses means more business for legitimate 
brokers and, therefore, more actual purchasing 
of securities. 

A growing conviction that corporations that 
have weathered the stress and storm of the last 


COST OF BUILDING 
isis = 10G 





eigheen months, even though badly bent, will be 
able to straighten out their affairs this year. 

Revived hopes that the great improvement in 
the value of their currencies will enable the prin- 
cipal foreign nations to buy goods more freely in 
this country, especially as such countries as 
Britain and France now have their foreign trade 
balances well under control. 

An increase in advertising, reflecting revival of 
courage in the business world. 

A decrease in commercial failures, with indica- 
tions that the decrease will become more pro- 
nounced during the next two months. 

The keeping of unemployment within reason- 
able bounds during the period when very much 
worse labor conditions were feared. 

Of course, one could specify at least a limited 
number of unfavorable developments, but the bal- 
ance has been unmistakably on the constructive 
side. 

Should irregularity, even weakness, develop in 
the security markets, it should not be permitted 
to upset sentiment, because the advance has been 
distinctly more pronounced than the improvement 
in business thus far, and perhaps more pro- 
nounced than the improvement in business will 
prove to be during the next few months. 

In the highest circles no drastic revival of busi- 
ness is looked for. But confidence that the trend 
will continue in the right direction is thoroughly 
warranted. 





Views of Leaders 


President Harding, commenting on the state- 
ment of the Controller of the Currency, based ‘on 
the last bank call, declared that it showed the 
most satisfactorv turn in financial affairs of the 
nation since 1919. “Under any analysis,” said 
the President, “the figures indubitably demon- 
strate that the peak of liquidation and of conse- 
auent depression was passed somewhere between 
September 6 last and December 31 last and that 

(Continued on page 398) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Balance sheets are important, of course; but 
the balance of the men behind the balance sheets, 
is more important. I would never advise anyone 
to buy the securities of a company run by rank 

speculators, no matter 
AVOID STOCKS how fine the statement 
OF COMPANIES of earnings issued. 
RUN BY When gamblers control 
GAMBLERS a company whose stocks 

are held by the public, 
the public are certain to be fooled and flim, 
flammed by the insiders sooner or later. For ex- 
ample, I would not dream of putting a dollar into 
any of the tobacco stocks controlled by George 
J. Whelan, because of his notorious stock market 
operations and his repeated re-shuffling of the 
capitalization of companies manipulated by him. 
I have more confidence in the securities of a con- 
cern presided over by a man of the stamp, for 
illustration, of James A. Farrell, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, who never, under any 
circumstances, indulges in stock speculation. 
Nor, by the way, have I ever known of any stock 
market manipulation by Judge Gary. Whenever 
I want to form an opinion about a stock, the first 
thing I do is to investigate the type of men run- 
ning it. I was always afraid that General Motors 
would some day get into trouble because of Presi- 
dent W. C. Durant’s weakness for dabbling in the 
stock market, a weakness which finally led to the 
logical result, notwithstanding Durant’s quite ex- 
traordinary ability as an automobile manufac- 
turer. 

In short, in the matter of selecting securities, 
as in anything else, character counts. 

* * * 


Some men would rather rise to high rank in a 
fraternal order than rank high as a worker. And 
their work és likely to show it. . 

* * * 


You must prove yourself a profitable invest- 
ment for your employer, or why should he keep 
you? Don’t be at all afraid you will make your- 
self too profitable. He or some other employer 
will be glad to share the profit with you. 

* * * 

Be a peace-maker. 

* * * 

Avoid joining the ranks of the mentally unem- 
ploved or you'll by and by find yourself un- 
employed. 

* * * 

Ability to make a passable speech is like an ac- 
count in the bank: a valuable asset, only it must 
not be drawn upon too heavily. 

* * * 

The more you disappoint, the more your disap- 

pointments. ae 
* * * 

Railroad securities are becoming more secure. 

Investors should note this. 
* * * 


It should be spelled Hop-portunity, 


By the Editor 


© Paul Thompson 
DR. HUBERT WORK 
First Assistant Postmaster General, who has been 
appointed by President Harding as Postmaster 
General, succeeding Will H. Hays. Dr. Work was 
born at Marion Center, Pa., July 3, 1860. Follow- 
ing graduation from the Medical School of the 

University of Pennsylvania in 1885 he began prac- 

ticing in Greeley, Colo., later moving to Pueblo, 

Colo. In addition to his professional duties, Dr. 

Work has always been active in politics 

William Rockefeller, brother of John D., is to 
spend a quarter-of-a-million dollars in erecting a 
magnificent tomb for himself, the newspapers an- 
nounce. This is sad. Few men of his wealth 
and opportunities have 
more completely failed to 
build for themselves a 
worthy place in the 
hearts of their fellow- 
men. The only “magnif- 
icent” monument William Rockefeller will leave 
will be this palatial tomb. The neighborhood 
where he lives is full of stories illustrating what 
an unneighborly neighbor and citizen he is. 
Some of the anecdotes would be unbelievable did 
they not come from men of unimpeachable truth- 
fulness who speak from first-hand knowledge of 
the facts. 

The contrast between John D. and William 
Rockefeller is remarkable. John D. makes 
friends wherever he goes; he is democracy per- 
sonified ; he is giving away money at a rate never 
equalled by any other human being—and you 
haven’t heard, have you, anything to the effect that 
he is to erect a world’s-wonder tomb for himself ? 
John D., in fact is really 4 most likeable old fel- 
low. William Rockefeller is different in every 
respect. 

Is not the best place to build monuments for 
oneself not in the graveyard at the end of our 
journey, but in the hearts of our brother mortals 
as we journey through life? 


WILLIAM 
ROCKEFELLER’S 
$250,000 

TOMB 





The less the Government interferes with bus;- 
ness and finance the better. But the State De 
partment’s warning that no foreign loans be ar- 
ranged here before presenting the facts for its con- 
sideration is justified, 
Certain foreign nations 
should ‘not be granted a 
dollar of American 
money until they take 
firm steps to set their 
house in order. On the other hand, America it- 
self would suffer were no funds to be provided 
for certain other foreign nations earnestly, sin- 
cerely, and aggressively striving to inaugurate 
sound financial, industrial, and political conditions, 
The Cabinet members now in command are men 
of mature financial and business experience. 
Legitimate bankers need not object to having all 
proposed foreign loans subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by Washington, for nothing would in- 
jure the foreign bonds now in the hands of the 
American public more than a spate of foreign 
issues of questionable worth or expediency. 

This country possesses the only great reservoir 
of free capital in the entire world, and it is in- 
finitely important that this capital be not dis- 
sipated, that it be not ladled out to all sorts of for- 
eign governments unable or unwilling to institute 
taxation and military and other reforms calcu- 
lated to restore stable conditions. The dominat- 
ing desire of this and every other country should 
be to put men back to work, to hasten the return 
of legitimate prosperity throughout the world. 
America is in a position to do more to accelerate 
this than any other nation. But America would 
not long continue to be in such a position were 
unscrupulous bankers and promoters permitted to 
palm off on the American public loan after loan 
for the benefit of incapable foreign governments 
who would simply throw good American money 
after their own bad money. Remember, it would 
not be the sponsors of such loans who could lose 
when these loans went bad; it would be the un- 
fortunate American investors who had been in- 
duced to invest their savings in them. 

The Government’s stand, all things considered, 
deserves the public’s support. That it will receive 
the support of our best class of bankers can be 
taken for granted. 


GOVERNMENT 

TO PASS ON 

ALL LOANS 

FOR FOREIGNERS 


* * * 
A really good man usually, in time, gravitates 
to a good job. 
* * * 
If there be an elixir of léfe, st is laughter. 
* * * 
“It’s along lane that has no turning.” Yes, but 


don’t overlook the ‘fact that you have to “make” 
the turn. 
* + * 
Be fit. 
x* * * 


Once én a while, look up at the stars and, as you 


gaze, think, 
* * * 


Work is the meat of life, pleasure the dessert. 
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The big question raised by textile strikes in 
New England is: Can New England retain her 
cotton mills, or is cotton manufacturing destined 
to gravitate to the source of the raw material? 
Do the workers who go 
on strike, or the leaders 


CAN NEW . 
ENGLAND who induce them to 
RETAIN HER strike, realize that this is 


COTTON MILLS? the basic question their 
actions tend to answer? 
If cotton goods cannot be produced as economi- 
cally in New England as in the South, then the 
New England cotton mill workers will inevitably 
find themselves, in time, without opportunity for 
earning a livelihood at their own occupation and in 
their own locality. Other considerations enter 
the reckoning, but not the least is the question of 
wages and labor-efficiency. Therefore, the an- 
swer as to whether New England must close her 
cotton mills must be given by the mill workers 
rather than by the mill owners. The latter cannot 
exist if they cannot earn profits. If they cannot 
earn profits in New England, they will naturally 
seek to earn them in the new cotton manufactur- 
ing region, the South. 

Is this A. B. C. of the whole matter lucidly 
explained to and understood by the New England 
cotton mill workers? 

* * * 

The pathway to happiness begins in the heart 

and lies through the hearts of others. 
* * * 

The greatest weapon in the world to-day is not 
any battleship or howstzer or poison gas; #’s a 
simple slip of paper—the ballot. Do some some- 
times forget this? 

* * * 

If you are meek enough, nothing—no one—can 
frighten, intimidate or swerve you. 

ic .. 


Are you a wage-earner, or only a wage-wanter? 
* * * 

“When a man earns a dollar he is a working- 
man. When he saves a dollar he is a capitalist.” 
A correspondent, E. D. Austin, of Erie, Pa., 
quotes this sage utterance of “Uncle” Joe Can- 

non, who is soon to re- 


A SIMPLE tire from the House of 
WAY TO Representatives after a 
BECOME A record-breaking iod 
CAPITALIST of service. Mr. jr 


adds: “This is my idea: 
that the true solution of the problem between 
Labor and Capital is for all to realize that every 
one may and ought to be both a laborer and a cap- 
italist, whether working with muscle or brains or 
both, and then exact an exchange of true equiva- 
lents, declining any bonus or other donation or 
profit-sharing except as a partner of some kind in 
the enterprise.” 

I recall that John D. Rockefeller once remarked 
to me that young men and other workers nowa- 
days were too eager to have things given them— 
bonuses, shares of profits, and so forth. He add- 
ed: “The best way to get a share of the profits is 
to save your own money and then buy some of 
the shares of the company you work for, or seek 
to buy a partnership in your firm. Pay for what 
you get.” 

_ Are such ideas too old-fashioned for this fever- 
ish twentieth century when the aim of many is 
to get money without sweating to earn it? 


FORBES 





5) © Keystone. 


J. A. LEWIS 


St. Louis banker, who, after several successful 

years as vice-president of the Irving National Bank, 

New York, returns to his native city to become 

president of the important Republic National Bank 
of St. Louis 


Some of those who have lost money through 
the “brokerage” failures of recent weeks deserve 
sympathy ; others don’t. Many customers of un- 
scrupulous houses were attracted by promises of 

such glittering profits 
THE FAILURE OF _ that any sensible person 
“BROKERS” BETTER should have known could 


THAN THEIR not be fulfilled. Others 
CONTINUANCE traded with bucket shops 
because the bucket shops 


would accept margins much smaller than legiti- 
mate brokers accept. Still others opened accounts 
without making the slightest effort to find out the 
character of the people to whom they were going 
to entrust their money. 

However, all who have become victims are not 
deserving of blame. Several of the concerns that 
have gone under succeeded in convincing able, dis- 
interested investigators that they were absolutely 
solid financially and that they were conducting a 
strictly legitimate business. This is demonstrated 
by the fact that some of the highest grade publi- 
cations which exercise the keenest censorship be- 
fore accepting advertisements were carrying the 
announcements of firms which have become bank- 
rupt and which, events prove, were bucketing 
orders. We of this publication are humiliated by 


. the fact that several of the failed concerns had 


gained access to our columns despite the most 
earnest desire on our part to reject the advertise- 
ments of any but honorable, trustworthy houses— 
a policy which, by the way, has caused us to re- 
fuse thousands upon thousands of dollars’ worth 
of proffered financial advertising. We shall be 
glad to advise registered subscribers as to the best 
course for them to pursue with a view to saving 
as much as possible from the wreckage. 

For years I have contended that it is wrong to 
allow any dishonest Tom, Dick or Harry to issue 
any kind of “security” and palm it off on the pub- 
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lic without running foul of the law. As I have ex- 
pressed it before now, I cannot see so very much 
difference between the crime of circulating bogus 
paper currency and bogus stock or bond certifi- 
cates. The law deals very severely with culprits 
who issue bogus bank bills; but promoters ot 
worthless “securities” usually go absolutely free. 

Again, I am inclined to think that every indi- 
vidual or firm or company selling stocks or bonds 
to the public should be compelled to apply for a 
license and should be properly investigated by 
the authorities before receiving the privilege to do 
this kind of business. New York Stock Exchange 
members object to such a precaution, as they have 
in the past objected to a good many other pro- 
posed reforms. But they are in danger of having 
their power to regulate their activities with an 
entirely free hand taken away from them by legis- 
lation unless they can bring about conditions less 
obnoxious to the public. 

There is a time to be conservative and a time to 
be progressive. The time has come for all honest 
men identified in any way with our financial and 
investment and stock market organizations to take 
an enlightened, a far-sighted, a progressive view 


‘ of clamored-for reforms and co-operate in rem- 


edying every evil capable of being remedied be- 
fore things reach such a pass that those utterly 
lacking in the necessary knowledge be empowered, 
by the public, to play havoc with the existing 
order. If the British Government had supported 
Gladstone’s Irish home rule plan, the painful and 
appalling events of recent times would have been 
averted and the danger of Ireland’s cutting loose 
entirely from the British Empire would not have 
arisen. Reactionaries in our financial community 
should recall this and recall other instances where 
shortsighted obstructionism finally lead to de- 
structionism. 
* * * 
Not how much you have but how you are using 
what you have ts, after all, the real test, is it not? 
* * * 


Radiate. 
* * * 


Blend agility with your ability. 
* * * 


No man can serve fifty masters. Our rail- 
roads have been obliged to try to. The results 
have been no more satisfactory than should have 
been expected. As I see it, the railroads are with- 

in sight of daylight. The 


DAYLIGHT role they play in the life 
AHEAD of the nation is becoming 
FOR THE more clearly understood 
RAILROADS 


by all classes—shippers, 
politicians, regulators, 
courts, et al. Fairer treatment may thus be rea- 
sonably counted upon in the future. Of prime 
importance is the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court that decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission cannot be set aside by State 
authorities. The Federal Government, the Court 
holds, must be recognized as the boss. This 
should eliminate what have been among the most 
troublesome masters the railroads have been com- 
pelled to serve. If the railroads behave circum- 
spectly, and have decent regard for public senti- 
ment, the outlook is that they henceforth will be 
allowed a reasonable chance to work out their own 
salvation. They will be wise, however, to regard 
themselves as on trial. 
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Some form of governmental financial assist- 
ance is probably necessary, under existing condi- 
tions, to rehabilitate and maintain a merchant 
marine worthy of the nation. Nothing could be 
easier than to present 
fine-sounding arguments 
in favor of a subsidy and 
equally _—fine-sounding 
arguments against a sub- 
sidy. For example, the 
statement can be made perfectly logically that it 
is economically unsound for America to levy a 
burden upon taxpayers for having merchandise 
carried in American ships when the same mer- 
chandise can be carried at lower cost by British or 
other foreign ships. From a strictly economic 
point of view those who can perform a service 
most economically are the ones who ought to be 
permitted to perform that service. 

On the other hand, this equally sound argument 
can be submitted: The ownership of a great mer- 
cantile fleet and national greatness go hand-in- 
hand. Also this other incontrovertible argument: 
A mercantile fleet is to-day a nation’s second line 
of naval defense; unless supported by an ade- 
quate number of efficient non-naval ships, no navy 
can function at the highest pitch of effectiveness. 

There are times, however, when theories must 
be made secondary to actualities, times when 
ideals cannot be attained because of hard facts. 
Theoretically and ideally, it would be better if the 
United States could attain the place she desires 
to attain without dipping into the pockets of tax- 
payérs to subsidize her mercantile ships. But 
what would be the cost of adhering to this theory 
and this ideal at this stage of our national develop- 
ment? To my mind, American shipping is not 
in a position to compete successfully with British 
or Japanese shipping at this moment. Nor, with- 
out some effective action by our Government, do I 
believe the vast fleet of American ships now lying 
in costly and corroding idleness could be put to 
sea and operated at a profit within a reasonable 
period. Should we not be guided by common 
sense rather than by phrases? 

Of two evils—the evil of allowing foreign flags 
to drive the American flag virtually off the seas, 
or the evil of any form of subsidy—is not a 
subsidy preferable, especially when the vital mat- 
ter of national defense is taken into consideratioti? 
I am inclined to think it is. What do you think? 


* * * 


THE PROPOSED 
SHIP SUBSIDY 
PROBABLY A 
NECESSARY EVIL 


Right manners and right methods will make 
you a winner. 

* * * 

There’s a row if a poorly-paid employee puts 
the wrong address on a letter, but not much is 
usually said if a salesman or saleswoman addresses 
a customer not in the right way. 

oe 
To keep us in condition we must needs swallow 


salt as well as sugar. 
* * * 


The best expenditure of all ts the expenditure 
of self in helpful, honorable, worthwhile effort. 
th @ 
One thing only I fear: the consequences of my 


own sins. You? 
* * * 


The slumberer sooner or later becomes an en- 
cumberer. 


FORBES 








Two-Line Editorials 


Lloyd George is not likely to step 
down from the British Premiership until 
he is ready and willing to do so. 

* * * 

The next six weeks should bring more 
demand for labor. 

x * * 

Building and sap should rise together 
this Spring. 

* 2 

Like most good things, Liberty Bonds 
could not be kept down very long. 

-  . @ 

1922 annual reports will be distinctly 
better than the 1921 ones now coming 
out. 

* * * 

Public utility and certain low-priced 
railway stocks promise to do very much 
better from now on. 

* * * 

The Supreme Court’s decision agatnst 
New York’s 80c gas law demonstrates 
that justice can triumph over dema- 
goguery in this country. 

* * * 

Railroad managements should volun- 
tarily—and speedily—reduce every rail- 
way freight rate they possibly can. “He 
gives twice who gives quickly.” 

* * * 

Mail order houses are receiving more 

orders. A distinctly hopeful sign. 
x * * 

An unemployment “mass meeting” in 
in New York City was attended by eight 
men and one woman! 

a. 

Industrial courts must not smack ef 
slavery or they are doomed—as they 
ought to be. 








One good and one bad move by labor is worthy 
of comment. The Bricklayers, Mason & Plaster- 
ers’ Union has agreed not to limit production or 
to dictate where materials shall be purchased—in 
other words, they agree 
to handle products of the 
ONE BAD so-called “open shop.” 
MOVE BY This is eminently sensi- 
WORKERS ble. If any of us de- 

liberately set ourselves 
to do less than we can do with reasonable effort, 
we not only commit an economic crime but we 
injure our own characters, our own minds, our 
own morals, our own souls. We inflict upon 
ourselves stunting self-repression. We wilfully 
give to the world less than we are capable of 
giving. Hence the new arrangement is whole- 
some and helpful from every point of view. 

The bad move was made by the newspaper 
pressmen’s union in New York. They had agreed 
to abide by the decision of an arbitrator, but when 
the decision did not please them they forsook 
their presses, gathered in a hall, and debated about 
whether or not they should strike; meanwhile, in 
effect, going on strike, for the newspaper owners 
found themselves without pressmen to issue the 
regular morning papers. Finally, after scraggy 


ONE GOOD, 


“strike editions” had been issued somehow by 
the newspaper owners, the men were perstiaded 
by their leaders to return to duty on the under. 
standing that the employers would meet them with 
a view to.granting certain concessions. If labor 
unions could not be depended upon to live up to 
their pledges to abide by arbitration decisions, 
they would sign their own death warrants. Hap- 
pily, this is coming to be generally recognized. 

Everybody seems certain that a coal stirke will 
occur. I’m told by an investigator that the mine 
owners are keen for a “showdown” and also that 
many of the miners want “a vacation for a while, 
anyway.” The indications all are that, if the 
men be foolish enough to strike, their “vacation” 
will end in their returning to work at distinctly 
less pay. 

: + -* 

That thing the lack of which makes you so un- 
happy—are you sure you would be happy if you 
had st? 


* * * 
Some people talk more than they work. 
-— -.. 

You hear talk that payment of a bonus to ex- 
soldiers would immediately cause a trade boom. 
It would do nothing of the kind, if there were any 
marked effect upon trade it would be harmful 
rather than helpful, since 
it would cause certain 
BOOM prices to jump up to an 
IS artificial level which 
PIFFLE would not be maintained. 

Such inflation would dis- 
turb conditions and interfere with the gradual, 
orderly recovery there is every reason to expect. 

The latest bonus plan involving the issuance of 
twenty-year Treasury obligations upon which the 
ex-soldiers could borrow money at the banks is a 
specious maneuver to carry into effect legislation 
known to be both unsound and unpopular. Un- 
der this latest scheme, there will be no financial 
drain upon the Treasury for three years, after 
which the bonus certificates can be presented to 
the Treasury and 85 per cent. of their face value 
borrowed on them. Between now and then the 
banks of the country are expected to lend 50 per 
cent. on these certificates. Such borrowing from 
the banks is not compatible with sound com- 
mercial banking. Banks are supposed to utilize 
their funds to keep industry, business and agri- 
culture going, and to lend only for very short 
periods, so as to keep their resources in liquid con- 
dition. To inflict upon the banks a billion, more 
or less, of an entirely new brand of “frozen 
credits” would be most undesirable, most un- 
healthy and most regrettable. They are little likely 
to make such loans. 

The payment of any lump sum to several mil- 
lion able-bodied young men, whether this payment 
be made in a straightforward way by the Treas- 
ury or in a roundabout way, would do as much 
harm as good to the recipients and more harm 
than good to business and to labor. There és no 
good way to carry out a faulty purpose. It is 
pleasant to notice that Legion Post after Legion 
Post has voted against any form of bonus for 
those who did their duty and returned unscathed. 
The loudest clamorers for a bonus are those 


whom a bonus would benefit least and hurt most. 
*x * * 
Any business that isn’t moral isn’t business; it’s 


criminal. 


BONUS 
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BUSINESS MEN 


“Give the Fullest Measure of Service First,” Says James H. McGraw 


(6 F this country has the knowledge, the fore- 

] sight, and the energy, it is possible for it 

to become what England has long been— 

the market center of the world. To do this, we 

must build a race of business men equal to the 

occasion, men who are capable of playing their 
parts in a world-wide commercial dynasty.” 

That is the prediction of James H. McGraw, 
president of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
noted for his wonderful business vision, and one 
who, as publisher of a number of the greatest 
engineering journals in the country, has intimate 
knowledge of the progress of industry. 

“Then you foresee early relief from this busi- 
ness depression?” I asked. 

“There is no reason to doubt it,” 
replied Mr. McGraw. “Our leader- 
ship in the Arms Limitation Confer- 
ence has shown that at heart the 
American people are sound, and that 
the luxury and frivolity that followed 
the war were deceptive surface indi- 
cations. This: inherent solidity and 
our marvelous material resources are 
an excellent basis for prosperity, 
upon which our business leaders, with 
their remarkable genius for industrial 
organization, must build an even 
greater structure of commerce than 
in the past.” 


Sees Revival of Export Trade 


“And how about Europe?” I in- 
quired. 

“Fortunately, Europe is slowly 
working out of her difficulties. The 
road is long and troublesome, but her 
progress is encouraging. With a 
rising Europe, our domestic business 
will find a new stimulus from re- 
viving export trade. 

“Now, more than ever before, our 
business press carries an enormous 
responsibility, for it is the medium 
through which American business 
men may fix their conceptions and 
secure unbiased information. It must 
carry a message, made strong by a 
thorough knowledge of the general 
situation and its bearing on American 
business, convincing in the wisdom of 
its suggested remedies, and invincible 
in its enthusiasm and courage. Plainly, 
this is no job for weaklings, but for 
the broadest-gauged men the country 
commands.” 

“What do you consider among the 
most important requirements for a 
business paper editor ?” 

_ Uhey are more severe than for any other man 
in the editorial field. He must have the usual 
journalistic qualifications—a nose for news, an 
ability to grasp quickly and fully a new situation, 
facility in writing. Yet these are but the com- 
mon tools of his craft. What makes him a great 
business or engineering magazine editor is the per- 
‘onality and judgment to command the respect 
“ar confidence of the dominant men of his field, 
and the vision and intellectual strength to go out 
'n tront and lead. To such men, American busi- 
ness and American engineering are glad to offer 


By O. D. Foster 


high rewards. They are real creators, as much 
a part of their industries as the men who work 
at machines or direct factories.” 

One of the great business epics in the publish- 
ing field is the upbuilding of the McGraw-Hill 
Company. With typical generosity, Mr. Mc- 
Graw gives most of the credit to his editors and 
those who have worked with him; but if I can 
mirror for you his personality, you will see in 
him all the qualities of a great leader. 

We think of the business editor as a man of 
ponderous opinions, carefully weighed sentences, 
and long deliberated decisions. Mr. McGraw is 
far from that type. He is dynamic, shrewd of 





JAMES H. McGRAW 
President, the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


foresight, and quick of decision, distinctly a build- 
er, casting aside everything that does not have its 
place in the construction of better business. An 
indefatigable worker, of high ideals and well de- 
fined standards; not a theorist, but a doer, with 
a personality invigorating in its enthusiasm, con- 
tagious in its spirit. 

He views problems in their relation to the busi- 
ness of the world. 

Policies shaped and presented in his magazines 
are not the opinions of “easy chair” editors who 
block out their pages with paste pot and shears, 
but the well weighed decisions of men familiar 


with their field, whose information comes first 
hand from the leaders of their industries. The 
staff of one magazine alone, “Engineering News- 
Record,” in quest of material traveled in one 
year 78,000 miles, of which 15,000 miles were 
covered by one man. It’s expensive, but it estab- 
lishes contacts that bring in the best information 
procurable in the field and give an otherwise un- 
attainable intimacy of touch with actual conditions. 

Twelve editors, each one an engineer with 
practical experience, compile and edit the contents 
of this one magazine. This is one of the largest 
technically qualified staffs on any technical maga- 
zine in the world. Nine editors are in New York, 
two in Chicago, one in San Fran- 
cisco; and some of them have been in 
journalistic harness over thirty years, 

Getting the material is a big task, 
but its editing is even greater. 
Nothing is printed as it is received. 
Each article is handled by a specialist, 
and each theory and formula is 
checked. Sometimes the checking on 
one article takes the entire time of an 
editor for three or four days. Many 
of them are the subjects for pro- 
tracted conference. 


Always Room for Improvement 


Mr. McGraw’s editorial function 
lies in determining policies, rather 
than in wielding the editorial pencil. 
He knows editorial requirements. 
Leafing through a magazine hastily 
he can put his finger instantly on 
some weak point which would escape 
the notice of many a_ publisher. 
“That editor must change his policy,” 
he will say quickly, or “this editor is 
not completely covering his field.” 

To him every magazine, conducted 
with honesty and vision, even the 
smallest, has its place. “There is no 
field so fully occupied,” says Mr. 
McGraw, “that there are not some 
points which have not been covered 
and some purposes which have not 
been served. The man who fails to 
so analyze his field is in danger of 
stagnation, for he has not probed to 
the full its possibilities.” 

His business, as well as his edi- 
torial, policy is optimistic. Rather 
than seek to cut production costs, his 
rule is to “give the public the fullest 
measure of service first and expect 
your reward afterwards.” That 
policy has carried him to the top. 

Yet he has not won his way without 
the many discouragements which come to every 
man on the upward journey. 

As a farmer’s boy in Chautauqua County, he 
and a young neighbor threshed out many a busi- 
ness deal in anticipation. The boys went to school 
together and later solicited subscriptions and ad- 
vertising for local papers; thus obtaining their 
first insight into the publishing business. 

James H. McGraw was a born trader. Old 
neighbors point to him as the boy who went to 
the village fair with a jackknife and a copy of 
“Josephus” and came back with a horse and buggy. 
Moving among the conservative farmers of the 
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district, he absorbed common sense, shrewdness, 
and knowledge of human nature; but soon he 
yearned for wider fields, and he and his young 
associate came down to New York. 

The American Railway Publishing Company, 
of New York, was then putting out the “Street 
Railway Journal,” the “Journal of Railway Ap- 
pliances,” and “Power.” The young men sold sub- 
scriptions, first in Philadelphia, then in New York, 
were promoted to selling advertising, and later 
had their heads full of a scheme to buy the papers 
outright. It was a preposterous thing for them 
to think of; but their only anxiety was how to 
secure the money, and they set out, each to raise 
a certain amount. 


Early Financial Troubles 


Among young McGraw’s stanch admirers was 
an old Quaker who had watched the boy’s efforts. 
When McGraw went to him and laid all his cards 
on the table, the old Quaker considered the mat- 
ter a moment and then said, “Thee shalt have 
the thousand dollars.” 

For a minute the young man hesitated, for he 
had no security to offer. 

“I can’t give you anything but my promise.” he 
said manfully. “Suppose I should die? You 
would never get your money.” 

“If thee dies,” said the old Quaker, “it does no 
harm. If thee lives, thee will pay me back.’ 

That thousand dollars was the foundation of the 
McGraw interests. 

With what other money they could get together 
and with the aid of a third partner they bought 
the three papers. Then the struggle began. With 
no money to finance their operations, they were 
often at their wits’ ends to pay the necessary cur- 
rent expenses. 

Once they sent one of the partners to Syracuse 
on a business deal, paying his fare up and trusting 
to good fortune to get him back. When funds for 
his return trip failed to reach him, the marooned 
partner wired: “What shall I do? No check 
here.” Quickly the reply went back: “Stay 
where you are. No check here either.” 

A little later the three decided to divide their in- 
terests, entering into an agreement by which 
McGraw took the “Street Railway Journal” and 
the “Journal of Railway Appliances.” 

It was a great responsibility for young McGraw, 
still in his early twenties, to be the owner, pub- 
lisher, and editor of two business magazines, but 
he went at the job with cheerful optimism and a 
determination to make good. 

The closeness with which his financing trailed 
his publishing is shown by the story of a trip to 
Long Island City. That morning the treasury 
showed an unusual deficit, and young McGraw 
knew that he must get subscriptions or stay in 
Long Island City, for he did not have his return 
fare. But necessity is a wonderful spur. Mc- 
Graw went straight to the general manager of the 
street railway system and made such a good talk 
for his journal that he got, not only a subscription 
from the manager, but also about thirty subscrip- 
tions from department heads. 


Quick to See Opportunities 


His growth was not spectacular, but it was 
rapid. There were no great crises, for although 
financial obstacles did continue to arise, they were 
broken down by constant application of sound 
business principles. 

A little later “Railway Appliances” was discon- 
tinued and efforts were concentrated on the pro- 
motion of the “Street Railway Journal” to ex- 
cellent advantage. Already there were indications 
of the rapid improvement which would come in 
street railway transportation, and McGraw quick- 
ly grasped the possibilities this offered in the 
development of his magazine. 

The possibilities of the further development of 
electric power also made a deep impression on 
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the young publisher. With his remarkable fore- 
sight he glimpsed the future of this vast industry, 
visualized the volume of power that would be re- 
quired to develop our limitless resources, and be- 
gan laying plans for future magazines. 

In 1872, Western Union telegraph operators 
had started an organ of their own, which became 
objectionable to the executives of the telegraph 
company. “Stop it or quit the company,” was the 
ultimatum to the two young publishers. Thor- 
oughly scared, one sold his interest to his partner, 
Johnson, for $50 and a gold watch. The teleg- 
raphers rallied around Johnson; the paper grew, 
and became known as “The Operator.” Later it 
took its place as the only electric paper in the 
industry and was rechristened “Electrical 
World.” ‘ 

In 1899, Mr. McGraw acquired the “Electrical 
World,” and his interests broadened to such an 
extent that the McGraw Publishing Company was 
incorporated, with Mr. McGraw as president and 
controlling stockholder. Offices were opened in 


An airplane view of the present home of McGraw- 

Hill publications, at 36th Street and Tenth Avenue, 

New York. The company also maintains offices in 
London, Chicago, Denver and San Francisco 


London, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco. 
“Engineering Record” was purchased in 1902, and 
in the same year he founded a new publication 
known as. “The Electro Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Industry,” which he changed in 1919 to 
“Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering.” 

Until 1906, Mr. McGraw’s various magazines 
were produced in separate printing plants under 
contract. By that time, however, the properties 
had grown to such size as to warrant a printing 
establishment. Accordingly he bought a site on 
West 39th street near Seventh avenue, adjacent 
to the rapidly developing Times Square neighbor- 
hood. It was a strategic purchase. Less than half 
a mile to the south the new Pennsylvania Ter- 
minal with its General Post Office was being built. 
To the east only a few blocks further was the 
Grand Central Station with another important 
postal center. Access was thus had for the quick 
dispatch of mails to distant points. An eleven- 
story reinforced-concrete building, designed with 
unusual massiveness, was completed and occupied 
in 1906. It became the home of the McGraw 
properties, and, because the surplus space was 
rented to other business paper publishers, became 
the most important center of business paper pub- 
lishing in the United States. 

James H. McGraw was quick to see that the 


rapid progress of electric power would make an 
appeal to such an enormous number of readers 
that they might safely be divided into two groups; 
One, the technically trained electrical engineer ; the 
other, the electrical contractor and the merchant 
who sold electric devices for the home. He de- 
cided to hold “Electrical World,” already firmly 
established, as the technical paper, and issue an- 
other to cover the needs of the appliance field. Ip 
1916, he bought “Electrical Merchandise and Sell- 
ing Electricity” and shortened the name to “Elec. 
trical Merchandising.” 


Consolidation with Hill Company 


With such large publishing interests, it had long 
since become not only desirable but necessary to 
issue technical books on subjects covered by en- 
gineering magazines. This department had grown 
to great strength, and in 1909 it was consolidated 
with the book department of the Hill Publishing 
Company—also publishers of engineering maga- 
zines—under the name of the McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany. 

The story goes that Mr. McGraw and Mr. Hill 
decided to settle some of the questions involved 
in the book consolidation by the flip of a coin, 
the winner to be president, and the loser to have 
his name appear first in the company’s title. Mr. 
Hill won the presidency, while Mr. McGraw’s 
name took first place. 

This union was followed, in 1917, by the largest 
merger of publishing interests in the history of 
technical journalism, when the five magazines 
published by the Hill Company were joined with 
those of the McGraw Publishing Company, and 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., took up its 
quarters in the Hill building at 36th Street and 
Tenth avenue, with James H. McGraw as presi- 
dent. 

Long*before 1919, Mr. McGraw had come to 
realize the enormous development of Latin- 
America. Appreciating that their engineering 
works must proceed on a tremendous scale in order 
to lay the foundation for proper industrial activ- 
ities, he foresaw the need of Spanish speaking 
engineers for an authoritative publication which 
would carry to them the news of their own indus- 
try and information regarding the best of Ameri- 
can practices. He was also quick to see the 
advertising possibilities for American exporters 
of machinery and industrial equipment in a 
proper contact with this swiftly growing Latin- 
American trade. 

That is why, in April, 1919, the first issue of 
“Ingenieria Internacional” (International Engi- 
neering) appeared, printed entirely in Spanish. 
It was a startling adventure in technical journal- 
ism, but the results were immediate and gratifying 
beyond expectation. 


Fourteen Publications in All 


He also brought out, in 1919, the “Journal of 

Electricity,” which covers the field west of the 
Rockies and is published in San Francisco. Later 
this was expanded to cover the industries of the 
Pacific Coast, and now it is called the “Journal 
of Electricity and Western Industry.” 
_ The spirit of progress which keeps him always 
in advance of the times is responsible for 
McGraw’s latest publication, “Bus Transporta- 
tion,” which will serve the interests of those 
continually increasing lines. 

And as an indication of the wide-flung interests 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, mention must be 
made of the very active branch in London, which 
serves Great Britain, the continent of Europe. and 
the British Colonies. In addition to pushing the 
foreign circulation of the American magazines 
and acting as a European distributing house for 
the McGraw-Hill Company, it publishes the 
“European Edition of the American Machinist,” 
which circulates in Europe and the British 
Colonies. 

This brings the number of his magazines to 

(Continued on page 396) 
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MEXICO—ECONOMIC ELDORADO 


Qil’s Value to Mexico and U.S. 
—Railroads the Key to 
Mexican Power 


By A. Guyot Cameron 


ECIL RHODES had greatness of vision 
C but he was a practical man. In the grand- 
eur of his conception of opening Africa, 
solidifying the British Empire, and making Great 
Britain and the United States perpetual friends, 
he did not fail to grap world values. Of Mex- 
ico he said: “Mexico is the treasure-house from 
which will come the gold, silver, copper, and pre- 
cious stones that will build the empires of to-mor- 
row, and make the future cities of the world 
veritable Jerusalems.” 

Rhodes wrote before Mexico gushed oil. The 
Mexican contribution to this relatively new phase 
of world economics is stupendous. For Mexico 
produced, in barrels of 42 gallons each, in 


Barrels Barrels Barrels 
1901.... 10,345 1908... 3,932,900 1915.. 32,910,508 
1902.... 40,200 1909... 2,713,500 1916.. 40,545,712 
1903.... 75,375 1910... 3,634,060 1917.. 55,292,770 
1904.... 125,625 1911...12,552,789  1918.. 63,828,326 
1905.... 251,250 1912...16,558,215 1919.. 87,072,954 


1006... 502500  1913...25,696,291  1920..145,508,949 
1907....1,005,000  1914...26,235,403 1921. 200,915,823 


This totals 719,408,495 barrels. 


ports were in 


Barrels 
WON i tinis ccibsdacemex eee 42,545,852 
NE ccéswwcxoanshakachtas 51,768,110 
WON sat kadsicaaeuseasnaunne 77,703,289 
ae EP eee eT re 151,058,257 
BPEE. 2k cdcndsamiebesasaowes 171,000,000 


Of this 1921 production about 125,000,000 bar- 
rels, or 73 per cent., came into the United States. 
In 1918, the United States took from Mexico 1,- 
500,000,000 gallons of crude petroleum; in 1919, 
2,250,000,000 gallons ; in 1920, 4,500,000,000 ; and 
in 1921, 5,250,000,000 gallons. 


Oil Supplementing Coal and Gas 


What this has meant for the United States, as 
well as for Mexico, is revealed in the profits. On 
a capitalization of $48,000,000, the Mexican 
Petroleum Company, after depreciation and taxes, 
had net profits of $9,773,898, in 1920. Net 
profits of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company, asso- 
ciated with the Royal Dutch-Shell Group, were 
in the fiscal year 1919, $14,175,887; in 1920, 
$27,329,608 ; and in 1921, $34,009,474. 

Use of oil is increasing not merely in the enor- 
mous quantity consumed but in the multiform ap- 
plications of this consumption. Particularly is 
this true of its superiority as motive power for 
vessels. Oil spells economy: in cost and in space 
and in efficiency. The internal combustion engine 
of the Diesel or similar type has revolutionized 
shipping. More and more oil will compete with, 
if not substitute for, coal and for gas. 

What the value of its oil field is to Mexico may 
be judged by the 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. par- 
ticipation of the Mexican Government in perhaps 
one-tenth of the production of the wells in Mex- 
ico, and by the export duties on oil. In Septem- 
ber, 1921, taxes on oil exportation equaled 
4,000,000 pesos ($2,000,000). Adjustment of 
taxes due by oil companies is about to bring over 
13,000,000 pesos additional. 

No wells in the world equal the yield of the 
Mexican wells. Restriction of supply on such a 
scale as has astonished the world is but natural. 
Discovery of new sources distant from the coast 
would entail some time and expense in develop- 
ment and lessen the mighty impact of Mexican 
oil upon the petroleum position of the world in 
which the United States and Mexico combinedly 
produced in 1921 about 675,000,000 barrels out of 


Of these, ex- . 
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Mexico—With Key to Industries and Regions 


a total world production of probably 750,000,000 
barrels. 

Only about 40,000 acres of all Mexico has been 
included in its oil developments. It would be pre- 
posterous to suppose that Mexican oil supply will 
cease or reduce to a trickle. Even were this to 
occur, only one potential of Mexico would have 
weakened. Vast and varied other potentials as- 
sure to Mexico enormous wealth, economic great- 
ness, and moral and material power. 

Had Cecil Rhodes lived, after the Cape to Cairo 
railroad, Mexican railroad possibilities would 
have appealed to his sense of empire, wherever 
found. 

In 1854, Mexico had 3 miles of railroad, built 
that year. Until 1861, it had only 12 miles. 
From 1877 to 1892, in the presidency of Diaz, 
11,165 kilometers were built. In the same period 
the Argentine Republic was building 8,108, and 
Brazil 6,193. Until the close of 1892, Mexican 
subsidy had been only $8,935 per kilometer while 
Chile was paying $17,635 and Argentina $31,396 
per kilometer. At present Mexican railroads are 
as follows, with mileage: 


Mexican Central... 5,516 Mexican Southern 282 
National Railroad of Mexican Railway... 340 
BRORIOO i0.s0s0cs000 1,218 Kansas City, Mex- 
Uruapan Division.. 318 ico & Orient...... 276 
Michoacan & Pa- Mexican Northern.. 81 
| eee an Mexican North- 
Hidalgo & North- Western ......... 366 
er ee 152 Parral & Durango.. 65 
Mexican Interna- Potosi & Rio Verde. 40 
Oe eer 917 Southern Pacific of 
Tehuantepec Nat... 220 ere 1,195 
Pan-American ..... 297 Vera Cruz Railway 45 
Interoceanic ....... 736 U.R. of Mexico.... 503 


But, giving enlarged figures, such as Tehuante- 
pec National Railway, government owned, 305 
miles; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, American 
owned, 349; (British) Mexican Railway, 402; 
(British-Frederick Pearson interests) Mexican 
North-Western Railway, 496; and Southern Pa- 
cific, 1,341, there is a total of 16,000 miles. The 


Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico (National 
Railways of Mexico) were consolidated in 1908. 
The system includes the Mexican’ Central, Na- 
tional Railways Company of Mexico, Mexican 
International, Hidalgo & North-Eastern, Vera 


Cruz & Pacific, and the Pan-American Railway. 

This national system consists of 8,303 miles. 
In essence, its situation is this: the Government 
owns 51 per cent. of the stock and controls 637,- 
300 shares of common stock for which it guaran- 
tees 4 per cent. on the bonds. [n December, 1914, 
the Government took over the roads. It is pre- 
paring to return them to the company. In many 
ways they will have been improved during this 
control. To put them into fit condition $50,000,- 
000 are needed. With the exception of the 
Interoceanic Railway, to which it has advanced 
funds for operation, there are due $125,000.000 
on Ferrocarriles (National Railways) securities. 

No Government in the world, perhaps, is 
more propitious to railroad development than 
that of Mexico. No administration seeks more, 
or more speedy, expansion of the railways of its 
country than the present one in Mexico. Approval, 
policy, and possible assistance are all favorable. 
President Obregon greatly desires enlargement of 
transportation facilities, for these mean economic 
salvation for Mexico. The plans of the National 
Railways include construction from Matamoros 
(Brownsville) to Tampico; Tampico Short Line 
to Mexico City; Oaxaca to Salina Cruz; Durango 
to Mazatlan. 


Railroads to Open Rich Territory 


Some railroad expansions appeal particularly 
to United States interests. One is that of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico. In the mighty 
stretch of that road from Portland through Los 
Angeles-to New Orleans, with straight line drop- 
ping from Tucson to Nogales and on to Guaymas 
and thence along the West Coast of Mexico, there 
are but 98 miles beyond Tepic to bridge in the 
gap which will connect with the National Mexican 
about 25 miles from Guadalajara, the second 
largest city of Mexico, 380 miles from Mexico 
City. Altitude and tunnels make construction dif- 
ficult and bring costs up to $100,000 a mile. But 
$10,000,000 is nothing in comparison with the 
economic value of completing the road which will 
make practical the vision and the effort of E. H. 
Harriman. Trade will be turned to and from the 
West, and Los Angeles will be the gateway to the 
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incalculable ricnes of the West of Mexico, still 
largely undeveloped, Sonora and Sinaloa, Durango 
and Jalisco and others, teeming with every wealth, 
above and under ground, will drain into this out- 
let. No region of such prolificity exists on this 
continent. These 98 miles added to the 781 from 
Tepic to Nogales will bring Mexico City closer 
to Los Angeles than is Chicago. The vast metal- 
liferous and agricultural possibilities of enormous 
reaches of fertile country or land capable of irri- 
gation, will be linked. Ports will be accessible. 
Cities of a million inhabitants at each end of a 
through line will double their population in a short 
space of years. And more than that, two nations 
will find themselves bound with indissoluble 
bonds of friendly understanding and mutual ad- 
vantage, and interchange of thought as well as of 
resources. 

Before many years a straight line will be built 
from Houston to Laredo. Other railroad devel- 
opments are sure to follow. But none has greater 
interest than the completion of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Oricat Railroad. For there are many 
extraordinary factors connected with the road. 

It was to run due southwest from Kansas City 
to the port of Topolobampo, the best harbor of 
Mexico on the Pacific coast, almost at the bottom 
of the Gulf of California, a distance of 1,696 
miles. Of this, some 163 miles was the branch 
from San Angelo, Texas, over the Rio Grande to 
meet the Mexican National Railways. Such a 
road means a through line across the United 
States to the West Mexican coast and routings 
over all the railroads of Mexico. It means freight 
from Kansas and Oklahoma territory, the develop- 
ment of Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Coahuila, enor- 
mv us shortening of devious hauls and reduction of 
fright rates, the complementing of the projects 
oi the National Railways of Mexico in a field 
unoccupied by them. It also means such great 


The Man Who 


HERE appears to be a standard practice 
formula by which an understudy in a the- 
atrical company reaches stardom at a bound. 

One night the star breaks his leg or gets beaten 
up by thugs and has such a “shiner” that he can- 
not go on, and the understudy takes his part and 
bingo! next morning the papers are full of it. 
The understudy has struck twelve. 

That happened once to a fellow who went to 
school with me. 

The star was off the job for ten days and the 
understudy did the part better than the star ever 
did, according to general comment. 

But do you think that my friend Bill went on 
from there to fame and fortune. He did not. 

Shaw and Klerbanger had another play up 
their sleeves wherein it looked as if Bill fitted 
for the lead. Bill went at it and the play lingered 
on Broadway barely a week; and the critics said 
it was really hard to tell which was worse, the 
play or Bill. 

Bill is making a very comfortable living now, 
selling office systems in Philadelphia. The trouble 
was that he struck twelve before he was wound 
up. 

You may remember a coup pulled over by a 
salesman in connection with the erection of a 
big group of industrial buildings in the Middle 
West in the early stages of the war. It seems to 
me one of the magazines ran a story about the 
salesman who did the trick, and his company 
patted him on the back and said he was a star and 
he got a bonus and bought a new automobile— 
oh, everything was lovely. 

I heard last week he was looking for a job. 
Another case of doing something big by acci- 
dent. 

The most dangerous thing in the world is “be- 
ginner’s luck.” As anxious as I am to see a 
salesman go out and “knock ’em off the benches” 
his first week, whenever he does it I’m worried 
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savings of distances as are seen thus: via Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient, Kansas City to Mexico, 
1,757 miles (when the branch is completed) 
against, via other roads and routings, 1,795, 2,172, 
2,396 miles ; via K.C., M. & O., St. Louis to Paci- 
fic Coast, 1,904 miles, against, via other combina- 
tions, 2,395, 2,304, 2,643 miles; and Kansas City 
to the Pacific Coast via K. C., M. & O., 1,659 
miles, against 2,118, 2,188 and 2,300 via other 


roads. 


Importance of K. C. M. & O. 


Finished mileage of the K. C., M. & O. is, in 
the United States, 742; in Mexico, 238; 
a total of 980. Unfinished mileage is 444 in this 
country and 274 in Mexico, a total of 718. From 
Wichita to Kansas City there are 200 miles not 
yet built, and two gaps in Mexico represent ap- 
proximately 156 and 158 miles. 

Difficult problems are before the road. It must 
find financing estimated, for the completion of 
the road at pre-war prices, at $18,500,000, plus 
the cost of the Rio Grande bridge. It must drop, 
in 217 miles, from 8,152 feet above the sea to 328 
feet. It must fight every other great road that 
competes into Kansas City—and they are many. 
But as a developer of Mexico it has great pos- 
sibilities. It is the only latitudinal road on such 
a scale, running from north to south. It can 
furnish remarkable reciprocal tonnage. It saves 
distance and crosses at right angles the great sys- 
tems of railroads in the United States. Uncom- 
pleted, it can with difficulty earn its charges. Com- 
pleted, it will earn 10 per cent. and more on a 
capitalization of $100,000,000. 

In Government circles of Mexico there is full 
appreciation of what this road means as an inter- 
national proposition and as giving access to 
northwestern Mexico. Subsidy will soon follow. 
There is gratitude also in this. When Yaqui tur- 


moil wes imperiling the success of General 
Obregon at Mexico City, the Orient saved the day 
for him and made possible supplies from his home 
territory. Had General Pershing had a com. 
pleted Orient road in his campaign, the American 
expedition would have been simple. Genera] 
Obregon has not forgotten. Our War Depart. 
ment has gauged the strategical value of the 
Orient. Its completion added to that of the South. 
ern Pacific, which will eventually press on 
through Central America to Panama, will bring 
nearer the dream of a Portland to Patagonia rajj 
line. 

Railroad mileage is an economic index of civili- 
zation. It is a tribute to Mexico that its mileage 
per capita surpasses, as statistics of the United 
States Department of Commerce indicate, that of 
other great nations. For each 10,000 inhabitants 
railroad mileage is as follows: 

United States... 2.5 
Italy 3 
United King. 

Nor in this work of expansion must be omit- 
ted the telegraph and cable companies. The 
Mexican Telegraph Company, founded in 1879, 
now consolidated with the Central and South 
American Telegraph Company in the All America 
Cables, Inc., which with 20,000 miles of submar- 
ine and over 3,000 miles of land lines, linkin 
Mexico with the three Americas and the Caribbean 
islands, and planning further extensions, has done 
patriotic service of international value in the 
cementing of political relations and in the widen- 
ing of trade channels. 


Germany .... 5. 
France 
Mexico 


This is Mr. Cameron’s second article 
on the remarkable potentialities of 
Mexico. The third and final article of 
the series will be printed in an early 
issue. 


Struck Twelve Before He Was 


Wound Up 


By Ralph Barstow 


to death because I know it’s purely accident in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
Here are two stories illustrating this point: 
Years ago when I was with a filing system 
company, we hired a road salesman, trained him 











Good Things Come Slowly 


VERYBODY knows that it’s bad 

luck to walk under a ladder. It’s 
worse luck to leap from the bottom round 
to the top at a single bound. Things that 
rise rapidly seldom stay up long; every 
skyrocket has a stick that falls swiftly. 
This article is to give new grit to the plug- 
ger whose manful best raises him but a 
round at a time; and it’s a warning to 
those who pin too much faith in over- 
night success. Of course, the quicker you 
can get where you are headed or what 
you want, the better; but when you get 
anywhere or anything with Isttle sweat, 
hold on for dear ltfe. Good things come 
slowly. 








at the home office, and turned him loose. Fancy 
our surprise and delight when we got a bundle of 
orders from his first stop, although it wasn’t in 
his territory. He explained modestly that he 
had to lay off for the day there and didn’t want 
time to hang idle on his hands. There must have 
been over $300 worth of business. Three days 


later we got another bunch from his next stop- 
over. We began ordering bromide enlargements 
of his picture and prepared to get out a special 
edition of our house organ to show the boys what 
a regular salesman could do. There was some 
delay in the printing, fortunately, for after he 
had been on his territory three weeks and we 
were slathered with orders, we got a wire from 
the chief of police saying that our man had 
been arrested for forgery, grand larceny, and 
several other small matters. 

The other story is about a lad who came out of 
a factory. He had been a tool-maker. They 
drilled him at the home office; then he circulated 
around for three months, on coffee and dough- 
nuts and beans, starving to death by inches, and 
not selling a nickel’s worth of goods. Everything 
was done in the way of resuscitation that human 
ingenuity could devise, to keep this fellow go- 
ing. Finally he sold an order and began eating 
more than one meal a day. That was twelve 
years ago. To-day he is a regular business man 
with an income of from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The man who does something big by accident 
needs our sympathy. The world expects him to 
repeat, and he hasn’t got the goods. The man 
who does something big by design is the man who 
has planned and prepared himself for it. It may 
happen occasionally that a flash of lightning will 
disclose a leading figure and that he will make 
good. More often, leading figures in any line 
can take you back over a trail of long, weary 
years of difficulties, apparent failure, grubbing, 
hack-work, and indomitable persistence. 

Accidents frequently reveal leaders who are 
thoroughly capable of filling the positions into 
which they are thrust; and when such accidents 
happen we call them “opportunity.” 

But, in the main, the men in this world who 
do something big are the men who have spent 
their lives trying. 
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“CIVILITY” ENTERS PUBLIC SERVICE 


ural monopolies, they are inclined to adopt a 
‘take-it-or-leave-it’ attitude. Such an attitude 
i; fundamentally wrong. There is no other mer- 
chandising, in my opinion, that requires such ex- 
ert salesmanship as selling service to the public.” 

That was the statement of John A. Ritchie, 
president of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
in partial explanation of the interesting campaign 
for civility among the workers on the Fifth ave- 
nue buses. 

“When a woman goes into a dry goods store 
and buys a piece of cloth, she has a chance to 
see it, feel it, and judge its value before paying 
for it,” continued Mr. Ritchie. “If she is not 
satisfied, she may return it and get her money 
back. Not so with public service. There is no 
opportunity for selection. If the customer is 
dissatisfied, there is nothing to show for money 
spent, and there are no refunds. This makes 
for the many complaints received daily by public 
utility corporations. 

“The public has little conception of the great 
amount of time and painstaking labor expended 
to produce the service they often use so unappre- 
ciatively. They give little thought to the sac- 
rifices made or the dangers braved by others, 
to give them comforts they enjoy—their tele- 
phones, their gas stoves, their electric lights, their 
trains, trolleys, and buses. 


Nationwide Interest in Campaign 


Gals public utility corporations are nat- 


“But public utility men must live up fully to 
their obligations to the public. And they must 
sell their patrons so that they will stay sold. 

“One of the reasons for our civility campaign 
was to keep our patrons sold, to make them satis- 
fied with the service we render them. The 
civility idea is based on the fact that every person 
who rides on the buses, including the driver and 
the conductor, is an individual, a personality, and 
commands the right to common courtesies. 

“The campaign has met with a most whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic response. From every 
quarter has come the wish that civility might be 
impressed on all phases of social, commercial, 
and industrial life with the same results achieved 
on our Fifth avenue buses.” 

Mr. Ritchie showed me a list of organizations 
from New England to Florida, and even as far 
West as San Diego, that have written for copies 
of the civility pamphlet in which the campaign 
is explained. Thirty-three thousand copies were 
distributed by the company when the pamphlet 
was first printed, and forty thousand more were 
distributed upon request. 

“Civility, I have come to believe,” said Mr. 
Ritchie, “is a lubricant that could be applied to 
many wheels other than those of the Fifth ave- 
nue buses; and it would make the whole world 
run more smoothly, particularly the business 
world. Our civility campaign did much towards 
relieving the friction that existed between the men 
who man our buses and that small part of the 
traveling public that are habitually disgruntled 
and do so much to make life irksome for the 
bus men. And for the management, it has 
brought from the public a feeling of genuine ap- 
Preciation of good intentions, a more sympathetic 
understanding of the problems we face, and, in 
addition, a sincere desire to co-operate in our 
efforts to improve conditions generally.” 

_ So many letters have been received commending 
individual drivers and conductors, as well as the 
entire personnel, for their general attitude of 
courtesy, that it was necessary to print two 
“Thank You” pamphlets for distribution among 
employees to show them that their efforts were 
being appreciated, not only by the public, but also 
by the management. 

“Our campaign is what we may call a two- 





What Employers May Learn 
from Experiment with Workers 
on Fifth Ave. Buses 


An Interview by C. G. Morton with 


John A, Ritchie 
President, Fifth Avenue Coach Company 


edged sword,” said Mr. Ritchie; “it works both 
ways. Many of our inspectors have declared 
that patrons vie with the bus men in being 
courteous. And quite naturally this change of 
attitude on the part of those they serve has had 
a most salutary effect on the morale and the 
esprit-de-corps of the men. To the increased 
patience and tolerance, and the increased respect 
shown them as efficient public servants and worthy 
members of society, the men have responded 
with a gratifying measure of consideration and 
solicitude for the convenience and comfort of 
their passengers. They have endeavored to prove 
worthy of this respect, and it has helped them 
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JOHN A. RITCHIE 


President of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, 
New York, operators of the Fifth Avenue buses 


to control their pent-up feelings after a day of 
many trying experiences. It has heightened their 
self-respect, which, in turn, has manifested itself 
in an improved personal appearance. 

“In fact, the men are ceasing to be just public 
servants—uniforms, or machines—and are ‘be- 
coming persons, worthy members of society. 
For that reason we are doing away with the ‘con- 
ductor’ and ‘driver’ badges which automatically 
stamp the wearer as a mere servant—a nobody. 
We are substituting a small plate bearing the 
name of the conductor or driver; so that the 
passenger may see at a glance that it is Mr. 
Callahan, or Mr. O’Kelley, and, if he is so dis- 
posed, he may say, ‘Good morning, Mr. Callahan,’ 
or ‘How are you, Mr. O’Kelley?’ You can readily 
see how this will increase the self-respect of the 
individual. 

“The idea of treating all our men as men is 
carried throughout our works,” continued Mr. 
Ritchie. “We do not issue orders; we make sug- 


gestions and the men carry them out of their 





own free will, taking greater interest in doing 
things, because in this way it seems more to be 
their own idea, the child of their own brain. 

“Our plan és to engage and educate rather than 
hire and fire. Every man is considered as an 
individual—not merely as a unit in labor—and, 
insofar as possible, we try to study him and help 
him to get ahead. When we find he simply can- 
not or will not fit in, we talk things over with him 
and suggest that he try his hand at something 
more suitable to his ability and temperament. 

“Tt seems to me to be a pretty poor system of 
society that produces specialists who can unravel 
the knots that complicate and tie up machinery, 
and yet gives scant attention to developing men 
who can solve the problems that arise in dealing 
with human nature. By all rules of logic the 
foreman should be this human nature specialist ; 
that is, he should be a leader, a general among his 
men—instead of being, as he now is, only a capa- 
ble artisan who has achieved promotion. Instead 
of inspiring his men to their best efforts, the fore- 
man is liable to seek at every opportunity to make 
the workers conscious of his superiority. If one 
of the men does something wrong, he snatches 
it out of his hands and does it right. This in- 
jures the worker’s pride; it humiliates him. 

“Gradually this injury to pride becomes a 
smouldering grouch which flares up at the first 
opportunity. Suppose such a foreman fires one 
of his men for coming in half an hour late, per- 
haps in a drunken condition. The men will prob- 
ably go on strike and demand the restoration of 
the delinquent. Then the management will hear 
about it, and when the president gets the fore- 
man’s side of the case and weighs it against 
the affirmations of the men—who are too often 
unable to express their real grievance—judgment 
will follow that the foreman was justified. And 
insofar as the case on hand was concerned, the 
foreman was right; but a human nature specialist 
might have dug into the matter and discovered 
that the foreman had so long superimposed him- 
self upon the men, humiliating them at every 
turn, that, after a year of endurance, they could 
stand it no longer and had seized upon this trivial 
matter to bring things to a crisis. 


Sentiment Essential to Success 


“The solution I suggest is to put sentiment in 
industry,” said Mr. Ritchie. “In the treatment 
and control of labor, it has seemed to me, large 
corporations have been governed almost entirely 
by cold logic to the exclusion of sentiment. In- 
dustrial life cannot run smoothly without senti- 
ment any more than can political, social, or home 
life. Men are creatures of sentiment—or why 
are there sweethearts, wives, homes? And if 
this be correct, then the sooner we exert our 
efforts towards humanizing industry the better 
for all of us. 

“The trouble dates back to the davs when large 
organizations sprang up overnight. There wasn’t 
time to work out all details. The one measur- 
ing rod of ability and efficiency was the net cor- 
porate income. Since the lahor element could 
not be segregated and allocated in dollars and 
cents in the monthly income account and balance 
sheet, its importance to ultimate success was at 
first not fully appreciated and consequently it 
was overlooked in the scheme of organization. 
It is impossible to even hazard a guess as to what 
the lack of adequate provision for the proner 
consideration of labor has cost us in industrial 
efficiencv. That many of the dangers of the 
various ‘isms’ in industry and politics mav. in part 
at least, be attributed to this neglect of the human 
equation, none will deny. 

“T believe that the contentment and satisfaction 
of labor—and, therefore, its efficiency—is more 

(Continued on page 392) 
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HAT will be the trend of wages during 
W the next few years? 

The wage earner himself is by no 
means the most vitally interested in this question. 
Those who have remained employed are profiting 
substantially from the relative movement of prices 
and wages; for the cost of living has come down 
about 20 per cent., while wages thus far have 
come down about 13 or 14 per cent. Commodity 
prices at wholesale have declined 38 to 45 per 
cent. The employer finds that his labor costs still 
absorb an abnormally high proportion of his total 
receipts; and the salaried and middle classes are 
still being ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of high taxes and high wages. These 
two elements of cost the employer must pay; 
therefore, to meet the bill, he can and does cut 
down the remuneration of the unorganized 
salaried class. 

It is not so difficult as it may seem to throw 
light upon the future movement of wages. The 
broad swings are pretty much governed by defin- 
ite rules and principles; and through an observa- 
tion of these it is possible at least to learn what to 
expect and what not to expect. 

First, wages tend persistently to amount to a 
fixed percentage of the value or price of the pro- 
duct of labor. Or we might say that wages tend 
to vary in a direct ratio to prices; or that labor 
tends to receive a fixed proportion of what it pro- 
duces. 

Second, wages tend to increase in proportion to 
the growth of machine methods of production. 
This truth also can be stated in various ways; for 
example, that wage rates rise in proportion to 
horse-power employed, or in proportion to im- 
provement in methods of production, or in pro- 
portion to the amount of plant investment per 
capita of workers. The latter statement would, 
of course, refer to plant investment figured as if 
the costs of plant and machinery were constant. 

Third, commodity and goods prices have such 
an important influence upon the trend of wages 
that it is very essential to have in mind some sim- 
plified formula for judging the probable move- 
ment of prices. It is easy enough to say that they 
move in accordance with the law of supply and 
demand ; but it is also totally unintelligible. A far 
more enlightening statement is that prices vary in 
accordance with the ratio of credit expansion to 
plant capacity. This is merely the law of supply 
and demand as it applies to price movements, re- 
duced to its simplest terms. 


Prices Headed Downward 


Plant capacity is the dominating element in the 
supply of goods and products for sale; and credit 
expansion is the dominating element in the de- 
mand. Furthermore, plant capacity and credit ex- 
pansion are so definite and tangible as contrasted 
‘with supply and demand that by thinking in these 
terms the practical business man is able to reach a 
conclusion. 

With these three practical rules of experience 
before us, we have a means for visualizing the fu- 
ture trend of wages. Beginning with the third, it 
seems almost a foregone conclusion that the main 
trend of commodity and goods prices will be 
downward for several years. We need not be 
prejudiced because the trend was downward after 
the Napoleonic wars; for the practical and power- 
ful forces in the case are the actual facts that 
world plant capacity is now exceptionally large 
and world credit expansion exceptionally small. 

If one were to draw a graphic of the movement 
of the world’s plant or producing capacity, the line 
would be found to rise rapidly most of the time 
from 1897 to 1907; then slowly thereafter until 
1915. From 1916 to 1920, the line would rise far 
more rapidly than was warranted by the growth 
of population and wealth. 
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A Logical Conclusion Based on 
Three Principles That 
Govern the Trend 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


The line representing credit expansion would 
closely follow the plant capacity line until 1915; 
then, from 1916 to 1920, this line would 
rise far more rapidly than the plant capa- 
city line. But since the middle of 1920 the plant 
capacity line has moved approximately horizontal, 
while the credit line has dropped violently (until 
midsummer 1921) ; then regained its equilibrium, 
and is now declining slightly in the sense that the 
world as a whole is paying off its public and pri- 
vate debts. 

Thus the world’s plant capacity is so large and 
the net income on the capital invested therein is so 
small, that the typical producer is continually 
seeking to market a larger output. If, therefore, 
prices rally a little in any typical line of goods or 
products, the world’s output will increase so 
promptly as to check the rise and either bring 
prices to a standstill or cause them to decline. 

It appears to follow, therefore, that in so far as 








Wages and Prices 


HOE factories don’t run to supply the 

millionaire. If the multitude. went un- 
shod, shoe-making machinery would gather 
cobwebs. The worker works for the worker 
—in the final analysis. That’s why the 
worker's pay tends to bear a direct relation 
to what he preduces. And what he produces, 
being valued in dollars, has a price which rises 
and falls in response to supply and demand, 
so the worker's wages tend to vary in direct 
ratio to prices. Paul Clay’s article stratght- 
ens out the economic twists. 








wages adjust themselves to prices their trend will 
be downward. 

Reasons why wages tend always to be an ap- 
proximately constant percentage of the value of 
the product of labor are not difficult to find. The 
capital cost of a producing plant varies with ex- 
treme slowness; maintenance expenses are about 
the same right along; and taxes and interest 
charges change but little. Thus the employer 
practically gives the laborer a percentage of the 
price received for the product. He cannot de- 
crease this percentage much, because of the power 
of labor organizations and competition from other 
producers; and he cannot increase it much, with- 
out wiping out his profits. In view of these com- 
pelling reasons, we are justified in assuming that 
the downward tendency of prices will enforce a 
continued downward trend of wages. 

Admittedly this was not our experience after 
the Civil War. At that time commodity prices 
showed a pretty steady downward trend, subject 
to occasional rallies all the time from 1864 to 
1897; yet wages went up nearly all the time. 
Dun’s index of commodity prices fell from 278.- 
987 July 1, 1864, to 72.455 July 1, 1897. Anda 
wage index, on a gold basis, rose from 100 in 
1860, to 109.9 in 1866, and then by gradual de- 
grees to 161.3 in 1897. Of course, Dun’s com- 
modity was expressed in currency, and not in 
gold, from 1862 to 1878 inclusive; but from 1879 
to 1897 it fell from 97.285 to 72.455, while the 
wage index rose from 139.6 to 161.3. There is no 
question but that the two moved in opposite direc- 
tions. 

Why, then, should we not expect a repetition of 


WAGES—UP OR DOWN? 


this contrary movement? The answer is to be 
found in the tendency of wages to increase ip 
proportion to the growth of machine methods of 
production. Such methods made exceptionally 
rapid progress from the end of the Civil War to 
about 1906; and during the decade which ended 
about 1883 the substitution of machinery for hand 
labor was accomplished with wonderful rapidity, 
Prices for three decades following the Civil War 
did not move contrary to economic laws, but 
rather strictly in accordance with them. Wages 
went up and prices down, because of the extensive 
introduction of machinery in place of hand labor, 
Use of machinery reduced costs of production de- 
spite higher wages ; and the employer was willing 
to pay the advance not only because the man who 
can operate a machine is the more valuable, but 
also because the output per worker increased so 
much that the employer’s profit was greater than 
before. 


Wages and Prices Linked 


Now, however, we have no duplicate of that sit- 
uation. Methods of production are still improv- 
ing of course; but the substitution of machine 
labor for hand labor has for some years, in the 
typical industry, been relatively slow. In this re- 
— present conditions are more like 1820 than 

It comes down, then, to this: if machine work 
is to be substituted for hand labor on any large 
scale during the next few years, wages. may be 
expected to hold or rise in face of falling prices; 
otherwise, prices must be expected to pull wages 
down after them. 

There is no way in the world to cut wages 
loose from prices. Soviet Russia tried it, and it 
has not worked. Millennium makers in all ages 
have tried it, and it has always failed. The wage 
earner never has, and never will, obtain more 
than an approximately fixed proportion of the 
value of his product over any long period of 
time. 

Concrete and visible forces, then, point toward 
a further downward movement of prices and a 
slow readjustment of wages to the basis of 
prices. The only possibilities in the opposite 
direction are the possibilities of vast improve- 
ment in machine methods, or of another era of 
world-wide credit expansion—and, so far as can 
be seen now, it looks like stretching a point to 
call these “possibilities.” 





The farmers’ purchasing power is increasing 
slowly. | This comes about through recent ad- 
vances in prices of principal farm products and 


some decreases in prices of other things. This 
is a hopeful sign. There is no class of people who 
adjust their purchases to their income so quickly 
and so effectively as the farmers. They are in 
the habit of economizing. They can live for a 
time largely within themselves. They have no 
false shame about wearing old clothes. They be- 
lieve in paying for what they buy and they do not 
like to incur debt. Therefore, even prosperous 
farmers have been economizing rigidly during this 
period of agriculttiral depression. They have 
been waiting until they feel reasonably sure that 
prices of farm products have hit bottom. Once 
they are satisfied on this point they will begin to 
buy what they need. I suspect that increased 
purchasing by farmers will come more rapidly 
than people have been expecting.—Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace. 





A CORRECTION 
The article entitled “Sermons in Adver- 
tisements and Books in Billboards,” printed 
in the March 4 issue of “Forbes” was writ- 
ten by Julian H. Rosenfeld. Through an 
inadvertent error it was credtted to another. 
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LABOR CHALLENGES COURT DECISION 


set, high or low, rich or poor, has its 

peculiar bias like an atmosphere through 
which it looks at outer objects. The covert bias 
which infects almost every mind, pushing aside 
what is offensive to its own interests, tastes or 
wishes, is a powerful factor in determining what 
we shall or shall not see. Most of us have this 
bias. Most of us would resent the imputation 
that we are influenced by it. 

When any matter comes up which is related to 
interest or bias, the feelings, not the intellect, 
usually determine what form the judgment shall 
take. Ever since civilization began its law making 
process, Class legislation has been a prominent 
feature—class legislation always intended to be 
in the interest of the strong that made the laws. 
The strong and superior have always used their 
authority in an attempt to direct the social and 
individual proceedings of their dependents. 

One need, therefore, express little surprise at 
the class-biased judgment which so clearly mani- 
fested itself in the very recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of Truax vs. Corrigan, wherein the conflicting 
rights and points of view of labor and capital 
were presented for judicial review. This decision 
of the United States Supreme Court again 
emphasized clearly and unmistakably that we are 
conducting a chance government and that it is 
within the power of one man through class bias to 
alter our entire national economic and industrial 
point of view. Not for many years, pezhaps, has 
there been an issue fraught with more grave 
danger to the whole public good. 

A careful analysis of both the controlling and 
dissenting opinion will disclose a strong class 
bias—the former favoring business and capital, 
the latter extolling the cause of labor and of 
humanity. Evidently, the judgment of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft was the deciding factor. As a conse- 
quence, almost all of the social legislation designed 
to protect women and children from torture and 
death in certain kinds of employment and manu- 
facturing establishments; to safeguard the rights 
of the weaker party to a contract against over- 
reaching by the stronger party; to regulate the 
employment of wage-earners, not in the interest of 
capital, but in the interest of the people, etc., 
have been all endangered and by this class-biased 
judgment may be at any moment thrown into the 
legal scrap heap of unconstitutionalism. 


The Disputed Decision 


E VERY class in society, every coterie, every . 


The case in question developed as follows: A 
dispute arose between Truax, a restaurant owner, 
of Bisbee, Ariz., and the Cooks and Waiters’ 
Union. The union instituted a boycott. Truax 
then applied for an injunction to restrain the union 
in its conduct. In defense, the union relied upon 
state statutes which limit the use of the injunction 
in disputes between employers and employees and 
prohibit the issuance of injunctions against work- 
ers, and appealed to the public to cease patron- 
izing a party to an industrial dispute. This law 
was modeled after the labor sections of the Clay- 
ton law. 

_ The State Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of this law. Truax thén appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, claiming 
that this law was in conflict with the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the United States Constitution in 
that it deprived him of property without due pro- 
cess of law and denied to him the full protection 
of the “equality” provisions of this constitutional 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, by a 
bare majority of one, sustained the viewpoint of 
Truax. Speaking through Justice Taft, it held 
that employers have a property right in the patron- 
age of the public; that an attempt by the state 





Labor Leader Condemns Decis- 
ion Upholding Injunction 
Against Boycott 


By Matthew Woll 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


legislature to interfere with this property right is 
to deprive employers of property without due 
process of law; and that to classify labor as a 
distinctive group to be favored by the state for 
protection in its rights, is in violation of the 
“equality” provisions of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

This decision is remarkable in that it denies 
to the several state legislatures the right to define 
property and property rights. This power has 
now been abrogated and rests solely within the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The people’s voice in determining where 





When Evening Comes 


It matters not how small my skill, 
How poor the wage that I receive, 
If I can be determined still, 
Despite obstructions, to achieve; 
I'll have no cause to let dismay 
Assail me with its poison sting, 
If I can say: “I’ve learned to-day 
Some useful thing.” 


My recompense may not be great, 

As selfish people count their gains; 
If it’s my fate to work and wait 

I can, at least, be taking pains, 
And have the right, at night, to lay 

My tools down with a hopeful smile— 
If I can say: “My work to-day 

Has been worth while.” 


Successful men may pass me by, 

And grant me no regard at all; 
However zealously I try, 

My progress may be slow and small, 
But if I work for little pay, 

I still may keep my soul serene— 
If I can say: “My hopes to-day 

Have all been clean.” 


My talent may not take me far, 

I am no favored child of Chance, 
Nor am I chosen as a star 

To claim the world’s approving glance, 
But if I was not born to sway 

I still may be a prince’s peer— 
If I can say: “I’ve helped to-day 

To spread good cheer.” 


—S. E. Kiser, in New York American. 











property rights end and personal rights begin, has 
been silenced completely, unless it manifests itself 
in a constitutional way by constitutional amend- 
ment or impeachment proceedings; or unless it 
defies the will of the United States Supreme Court 
by unconstitutional methods. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that the American people, so well experi- 
enced and trained in a legislative form of govern- 
ment, should permit themselves to be ruled by 
judicial bias and by a judicial bureaucracy. 

The ruling that employers have a property right 
in the patronage of the public is unmistakably a 
revival of the class-biased judgment which held 
that the master had a proprietary right in the slave 
and that the feudal lord had a property right in 
the labor of the serf. It was believed that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with the several Amend- 
ments, had abolished for all time at least the legal 
conception of mastery of man over man. 

It has been and still is the conviction of all right- 
thinking people, despite this biased decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, that a free 
man has the right to bestow or to withhold his 


patronage whenever and wherever he may wish, 
and that no employer, corporation, or company, 
has a vested interest in the patronage of free men. 
To deny this premise is to deny freedom. Since 
no individual is given an inherent proprietary 
right in the patronage of others, no one can feel 
legally aggrieved, nor should any one be afforded 
ground for legal redress when this patronage is 
withheld. This effort to build up a legal fiction 
to deny this right is but another attempt to destroy 
freedom. 

However, assuming this decision to be good law 
and that employers have a proprietary right in 
the patronage of others, how is one to reconcile 
this class-biased judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the United States with the “equality” provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment? If capital is said 
to have the right of freely soliciting public patron- 
age, then labor must have an equal opportunity to 
solicit this patronage and divert it into channels 
which will best promote its interests and pursuit 
of happiness. Evidently, the legal minds of Chief 
Justice Taft and of his associates are influenced 
more by the traditional and biased development 
of the law than the desire for a full degree of 
justice. It is, indeed, regrettable that the high 
mental character of Justice Taft and his associates 
should be so strongly cemented to continuity of 
legal precedent even when that necessitates the 
continuation of an antiquated and inhumane con- 
cept. 


Two Sets of Laws? 


This legal fiction, called “destroying business,” 
whenever the workers seek to divert public pa- 
tronage from an employer deemed to be unfair, to 
one considered fair to labor, arises out of con- 
fusing physical property with the intangible some- 
thing called good will. Good will emanates from 
individuals not concerned in the particular busi- 
ness under consideration. It has a direct bearing 
on business, but it is not business. Employers are 
not guaranteed the right to be protected against all 
hazards in a particular business. Workmen can 
no more be charged with destroying business than 
can competitors who build up their business at 
the expense of others engaged in the same line. 

Again, if it be true that employers have a 
property right in the patronage of the public and 
that any interference with that right by the work- 
ers’ conduct constitutes an act depriving employ- 
ers of their property without process of law, is 
it not likely that a strike of the workers may also 
constitute such an interference with business as 
to bring it within this decision of the United States 
Supreme Court? 

Are we not nearing dangerously the conception 
that we have one set of laws for the rich and an- 
other for the poor; one set of rules for those. 
possessed of property and quite another for those 
dispossessed of the world’s goods? 

However bad these legal assumptions and how- 
ever dangerous this class-biased judgment may be, 
they are exceeded by the still more dangerous de- 
cision of Chief Justice Taft and his associates in 
their ruling that the Arizona state law was uncon- 
stitutional in that it violated the “equality” section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. To support this 
conclusion, Justice Taft and his associates were 
compelled to draw an unjustified and strained dis- 
tinction between employees on strike and all other 
persons. Conceding that Truax might seek re- 
dress for injuries resulting from certain acts if 
done by competitors and others, the United States 
Supreme Court declared that under this state law 
Truax was denied redress when these acts were 
committd by strikers and that, therefore, the equal 
protection of the law had been denied him by the 
State. 

Chief Justice Taft and his assenting associates 
either overlooked or disregarded the fact so ably 
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pointed out by Justice Pitney and his three dissent- 
ing associates that the Arizona state law did not 
deprive Truax of the equal protection of the law, 
but that this law merely limited and restrained the 
use of injunctions in industrial disputes. But, 
granting that the law did distinguish between such 
classes or persons and did favor labor in this 
regard, nevertheless such a classification for pro- 
tective legislative purposes is fully justified under 
our present economic and industrial development 
and is warranted under the powers granted to 
several state legislatures, under the general wel- 
fare clauses of the Constitution. 

It has always been recognized that no law is 
of universal application. It has been freely con- 
ceded always that legislative classification within 
proper limits is entirely justified. The equal pro- 
tection of the law does not forbid classification if 
so limited as to effect all persons similarly situ- 
ated. Practically all legislation is group or class 
legislation. Specific laws deal with groups which 
are clearly differentiated from others and which 
possess common characteristics. Unlike quanti- 
ties, groups, or conditions cannot be subjected to 
the same controls if justice is the end sought. 

Labor has been accepted always as a proper 
subject for legislative classification and legislative 
action. Indeed, the relation between employers 
and employees has made it so. It has been on 
that theory that employers’ liability laws have been 
sustained. On that theory, the Clayton law has 
been enacted. On that theory, labor and farmers 
have been exempted from the many state anti- 
monopoly laws. On that theory all factory legis- 
lation has been predicated. 

The Supreme Court of the United States now 
holds that this is wrong and further rules that 
all state legislation to be constitutional must affect 


“Civility” Enters Public 


in need of thoughtful and scientific treatment 
than is the determination of structural and me- 
chanical life of materials for which we find spe- 
cialists everywhere. At great expense and 
patience we keep elaborate statistics of the causes 
of material failures of every sort. If this is 
good business practice, then why shouldn’t the 
same principle apply to labor, which is much the 
more valuable asset of the two? 

“What is needed at the head of every large 
organization is a chief engineer, or vice-president, 
in charge of labor. He should be a psychologist 
—preferably one who has graduated from the 
school of hard knocks, just as have the men who 
now make up the personnel of labor union staffs. 
He should attempt to establish a relationship be- 
tween employer and employee such as existed 
in the days when industries were small and the 
president or manager knew every man in the 
plant by his first name. He should avail himself 
of the best thought of the organization and then 
formulate its policy toward labor in accordance 
with his specialized study and observation. 

“This is not offered as a ‘cure-all.’ The trouble 
is too deep-rooted in things economic and political. 
But I do feel that it offers one means of improv- 
ing the relations between the employer and em- 
ployee. 

“The duties of this chief engineer of labor 
may also include supervision of welfare work. 
By welfare work, however, I do not mean any- 
thing that leans towards charity and paternalism. 
The average worker resents charity; it injures 
his pride. Likewise he resents any interference 
in his home life; he looks upon that as a blow at 
his personal liberty. On the other hand, such 
features of welfare work as company restaurants 
where good food is served at reasonable cost, and 
recreation rooms with facilities for reading and 
amusements, are accepted at their full value. 
The company doctor and visiting nurse who call 
in time of trouble and in a diplomatic way proffer 
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all alike and not merely a class similarty situated. 

In effect, it means that the several state legis- 
latures can no longer act in the field of industrial 
relations, for if by statute an act is declared law- 
ful for labor which would be unlawful for others, 
then the state will have violated the “equality” 
section of the Fourteenth Amendment. Judged 


by the prevailing tendencies of our courts to con- 
sider only property and property rights worthy of 
their protection, the great mass of our people is 
left at the tender mercies of a possessing class. 


Social Legislation in Danger 


By this decision, almost all social legislation 
enacted in recent years is in danger. Unless 
this judicial bias is changed, practically all legis- 
lation exempting organizations of labor and of 
farmers from state anti-trust laws, is subject to 
condemnation by the United States Supreme 
Court as at present constituted. By this reaction- 
ary interpretation of the United States Constitu- 
tion all hope for legislative redress and protection 
has been blighted for the workers of our land. 
Even the use of the organized economic power 
of the workers is menaced by this decision. Thus 
the greatest of all economic crimes that has ever 
befallen a people, has come to the American 
workers by a mere chance decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

It is difficult to anticipate what course organized 
labor will adopt to meet the depressing position 
into which it has been hurled by the Supreme 
Court. It is hardly conceivable that it can adapt 
itself to the slow and discouraging process of 
constitutional amendment or impeachment pro- 
ceedings. 

Organized labor has long realized the dangers 


(Continued from page 389) 


“One of the reasons for our civility campaign,” says 
Mr. Ritchie, “was to keep our patrons sold, to make 
them satisfied with the service we render them. The 
civility idea is based on the fact that every person 
who rides on the buses, including the driver and the 
conductor, is an individual, a personality, and 
commands the right to common courtesies’ 


help and assistance are also welcome. Why can- 
not the labor specialist, in man-to-man fashion, 
carry the same general idea into the shops, right 
down to the bench of the individual workman? 

“Monotony of work is often an element of 
disturbance and dissatisfaction. Tools may not 


of the ever-growing judicial encroachments upon 
the rights of the people. It has called upon Cop. 
gress to assert itself in behalf of the rights of 
the people. It has urged limiting the ever-ey. 
tending authority of the United States Supreme 
Court by requiring that its decisions shall }, 
rendered by a two-thirds instead of a mere ma. 
jority vote. It has counseled the election of 
judges by the vote of the people in order ty 
democratize our judicial system, and it has de. 
clared that the power of the United States Sy. 
preme Court to declare the legislative will of the 
people unconstitutional shall be subject to re-enact. 
ment into law by Congress or by the several 
state legislatures, and that decisions of the courts 
in declaring laws unconstitutional shall be treated 
in the same way in which the presidential veto js 
being treated. Class bias, however, has been suf- 
ficiently strong thus far to prevent the enactment 
of any of these measures for assuring the people 
of relief from an ever-growing and extending 
judicial autocracy. 

While Justice Taft and his associates, cloistered 
in the atmosphere of ease and comfort and ab- 
sorbed solely in the pure, abstract view of life 
may feel that they have rendered a wise and 
sound decision, and while employers of our land 
may find great consolation in this class-biased 
judgment, those who are struggling in the outer 
world, doing the world’s work, and who must deal 
with the grim realities of everyday life will not 
rest content under this judicial restriction. There 
is a higher fountain of right and justice than 
that of courts and judges, a fountain that has 
its inexhaustible springs in that great reservoir 
from which has flowed all the truths and ad- 
vancement of the people. 

That fountain is the people themselves. 


Service 


be considered all they should be. Imaginary 
grievances often creep in. Towards such things 
the average foreman is apt to display scant 
sympathy. And yet, we must all admit, they are 
matters of utmost importance in maintaining the 
morale of an organization. We must also admit 
that in the hands of a labor specialist many of 
these things should be susceptible to such im- 
provement as would eliminate much friction and 
many misunderstandings. 

“As a further suggestion, this chief engineer 
of labor, should keep a bureau of vital statistics 
covering all phases of employment. Within a 
comparatively short time it should be possible 
to work up a monthly statement on labor condi- 
tions, reflecting general conditions in any orgati- 
zation with the same accuracy as the monthly in- 
come account.” 

Mr. Ritchie’s discussion had proved so academic 
that I was prompted to ask him where he had 
acquired it all. 

“Tn the school of hard knocks,” was his answer. 
He began as a truck driver and drayman, and 
worked up over the slow, hard road. He is fond 
of reading sociological and psychological treatises, 
but says that knowledge of men and their re- 
actions can come only through actual experience 
as a worker among workers. And it is because 
he knows how his men think and feel, how easy 
it is to injure their pride and thereby lessen their 
efficiency, that he seeks to lubricate the machinery 
of his own organization with the oil of courtesy. 

But Mr. Ritchie also has an eye to the future. 
He believes that bus service is the coming means 
of urban transportation, and he seeks to perfect 
his organization to meet future demands. | 

“From a health and recreational point of view 
the advantages of the bus over other means of 
public conveyance,” he said, “seem well covered 
in our clogan: ‘A seat for every passenger ; 
‘open air to everywhere’; and ‘everybody’s auto- 
mobile.’ ” 
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WHY COTTON’S POSITION IS STRONG 


What Data on World Production 
and Consumption Show— 
The Outlook 


By Dr. W. F. Gephart 
Vice-President, First National Bank in St. Louss. 


is obscured by the abnormal conditions 

that have existed in this industry for the 
past ten years. The extraordinary circumstances 
resulting from the world war have probably 
diverted our attention from those fundamental 
factors that in the long run must dominate the 
industry. 

For the past decade, cotton has been subjected 
to a multiplicity of extraordinary factors that 
materially altered the position it had previously 
occupied. Between 1910 and 1921, fluctuations 
in the production and consumption of cotton the 
world over were more erratic than they had been 
at any time since the Civil War. From 1870 to 
1910 the general trend of world cotton produc- 
tion and consumption was very steady, manifest- 
ing a tendency to progressively increase. During 
this period the per capita consumption of cotton 
the world over increased about three and one- 
half times. 

The accompanying chart shows the relative 
changes in world production and consumption of 
cotton during this period. This chart is interest- 
ing particularly in that it illustrates the influence 
of the World War upon the trend that had previ- 
ously dominated this industry. The violence of 
these influences can best be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparison of the changes that occurred 
in the production and consumption of cotton dur- 
ing the first and second decade of the present 
century. 

From 1900 to 1910 the world consumption of 
cotton shows an increase of about 21 per cent. 
and fluctuations from year to year during this 
period never amounted to more than 10 per cent. 
During the decade beginning with 1910 fluctua- 
tions of the most violent sort became a common 
occurrence. For example, from 1910 to 1913, 
consumption increased 20 per cent.; this was al- 
most equal to the total increase that had occurred 
during the previous ten years. From 1913 to 
1915 consumption declined 22 per cent.; the year 
1916 again witnessed an increase in the demand 
for the staple, consumption running 20 per cent. 
above that of the previous year. Beginning with 
1917 another marked decline in consumption 
took place, and from the level then reached in- 
creases have been gradual. 


et existing situation in the cotton industry 


Causes of Violent Fluctuations 


The importance of this survey of the changes 
that have taken place in cotton consumption and 
production ‘in recent years is not so much in the 
particular changes as it is with respect to the in- 
fluence that these factors may exert on the 
future. The causes for these violent fluctuations, 
insofar as they were related to war-time influ- 
ences, should from now on be of minor import- 
ance. Sufficient time has elapsed to overcome 
the immediate influence of those conditions. 
World production during the past year was still 
subjected to a combination of war reactions and 
unfavorable crop conditions; so that a study of 
production and consumption statistics for that 
year alone is not likely to tell us much. The 
trend of world consumption of cotton, however, 
1s giving evidence of approaching a point of nor- 
mal stability. This assumption appears reason- 
able despite the fact that consumption is still 
somewhat below what it was during the first 
years of the past decade and is considerably be- 
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low the point that it would have reached had the 


trend of the early years of the century been 
maintained. 

On the basis of the world’s consumption of 
cotton in the past, it would seem fairly reason- 
able to assume that consumption for the next 
few years should be in the neighborhood of 19,- 
000,000 bales. If this assumption has any merit, 
then the present cotton situation is dominated by 
two factors of basic importance: 

First, the annual consumption of cotton during 
the past five years has apparently been subnormal 
and the experiences of this period should not be 
given too much weight. 

Second, the large carry-over of cotton from 
previous years that flooded the market during the 
early part of 1921 is no longer a factor, due to 
the exceptionally small world crop for 1921, 
which probably did not exceed 15,000,000 bales. 

Thus, with the exceptionally large stocks elim- 
inated and the prospect of a fairly steady de- 
mand, there apparently exists no fundamental 
factor that should bring about any violent fluctu- 
ation in the price of cotton in the near future 
other than those resulting from crop conditions. 
The world’s population has undergone no mate- 
rial change in recent years, and new uses for cot- 
ton are continually being found. It should be 
fairly safe to predict that as conditions the world 
over improve economically and politically the 
dominant influence affecting cotton should be 
that of steady increase in the demand for the 
staple. 

The following table gives a brief survey of 
basic factors affecting the cotton industry for the 
period from 1870 to 1921: 


CONSUMP- 
PRODUCTION TION 
POPULATION 500 1b. bales 500 lb. bales 
Year (World) (World) (World) 
1870 1,310,000,000 5,550,000 3,950,000 
1880 1,439,000,000 7,202,000 7,180,000 
1890 1,488,000,000 11,200,000 9,635,000 
1900 1,543,000,000 12,494,000 13,535,000 
1910 1,616,000,000 18,026,000 17,237,000 
1911 1,630,000,000 21,268,000 18,134,000 
1912 1,643,000,000 20,602,000 20,191,000 
1913 1,652,000,000 21,618,000 20,463,000 
1914 1,661,000,000 23,768,000 19,606,000 
1915 1,672,000,000 17,649,000 17,767,000 
1916 1,692,000,000 18,092,000 20,456,000 
1917 1,693,000,000 17,343,000 16,102,000 
1918 1,699,000,000 17,940,000 17,407,000 
1919 1,701,000,000 19,260,000 16,535,000 
1920 1,703,000,000* 19,689,000* 18,210,000 
1921 1,705,000,000* 15,593,000**14,143,000* 





*Estimated. 
**Estimated on basis 478 lbs. net. 


In the light of the fundamental factors affect- 
ing the cotton industry above cited, what is the 
present situation as regards cotton in the United 
States? 

Cotton, the greatest agricultural export product 
of the United States, is normally subject to many 
fluctuations and seasonal crop changes, and the 
year 1921 was no exception. A few of the out- 
standing features were a rapid decline from the 
prices prevailing during the last few years, fol- 
lowed by a rise, upon the announcement of a 
greatly reduced crop, and a recognition of the 
growing demands, together with the difficulties 
in financing on the part of producers. 


Drastic Decline in 1921 Production 


The volume of the cotton crop for a season is 
affected not only by the natural factors of chang- 
ing weather conditions, and insect and other 
agencies destructive to the plant, but also by the 
number of acres planted and the different meth- 
ods used in cultivation. For any one of a number 
of reasons, the yield per acre may be reduced or a 
portion of the acreage may be abandoned. The 
large crop of 1920—13,440,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight—left a carry-over far be- 
yond the effective demand at a time when Europe 
was greatly impoverished. The cotton grower re- 
acted immediately to this situation by reducing his 
acreage and the amount of fertilizer used. The 
ravages of the boll-weevil further reduced the 
crop for 1921. The United States crop for the 
past year—now estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture to be 8,340,000 bales—amounts to 
but 61.4 per cent. of the country’s total produc- 
tion for 1920. Egypt, the other large producer of 
cotton for American and European spindles, has 
suffered a like decline in her crop. This condition 
is by no means peculiar to these countries, but is 
evidently a general one according to the latest esti- 
mates of the world’s crop—the total for all coun- 
tries being but 15,593,000 bales which is the 
smallest crop since 1900 and some 5,000,000 bales 
short of the 1920 crop and a ten-year average. 

The demand for cotton has been rapidly in- 
creasing. There is a constantly growing demand 
for cotton goods in Japan, where consumption of 
raw cotton has increased over 30 per cent. in the 
past seven years. India has increased her de- 
mands, and France and Germany, after the period 
of 1914-1919 during which no figures are record- 
ed to show their consumption, are again adding 
their requirements to those of other countries. 
Such increases in demand are attributed to the 
fact that raw cotton is the base from which the 
material of about nine-tenths of the clothing 
throughout the world is made. Another important 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Why I belieyi 


Old Way. 


When a customer bought goods and paid cash, the clerk 
threw the money into the open cash drawer. 


I did the same thing when I waited on a cash customer. 


@) Charge 


It happened more than once that a customer would ask 
that goods be charged and hurry out of the store with 
the parcel. 


Answering a telephone call, or some other interruption, 
would cause us to forget to charge the goods. 


The customer got the goods and I got nothing. 


@ Received on Account 


Disputes occurred because customers claimed that they 
paid money on account and we had no record of the 


payment. 


These disputes generally resulted in lost customers. 


Money was taken out of the cash drawer to pay delivery 
men and collectors. 


Sometimes we got a record of these transactions and 
sometimes we didn’t. I had no way of checking up on 
paid outs. 


The National Cash Regist 


Offices in all the pi 








eyin a Receipt. 





3) Received on Account 


‘ 





@) Paid Out 
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New Way. 


Now I give a printed N. C. R. receipt to every customer. 


This insures correct records of the sale. I don’t have 
to worry about the money being in the cash drawer of 
the register. 


We don’t forget to charge in my store any more. 
We make out a duplicate receipt on a charge sale, put 
it in the register, and ring up the amount. 


The customer gets one copy of the receipt showing 
printed figures of the amount charged. 


We keep the other copy of this receipt. 


I don’t lose customers any more because of forgetting 
to give proper credit for money paid on account. 


When a customer pays on account she gets a receipt 
showing printed figures of the amount she paid. 


I get a duplicate of this receipt. 


When a delivery man or collector gets his money now 
he signs an N. C. R. printed receipt, which we keep as 
a voucher. 


This signed receipt in the clerk’s cash drawer accounts 
for the money he paid out. 


Yours for better business, 


tI Company, 


1e pial cities of the world. , 


A Merchant. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





PRACTICAL 


This is the eighth of a series of ten instructive 
articles on the elements of advertising, by Herbert 
N. Casson, editor of the “Efficiency Magazine,” 
one of the most popular business publications in 
Great Britain. 


EOPLE and things—these two comprise the 
P whole world. Advertising is the art of per- 

suading PEOPLE to biiy THINGS; and in my 
opinion, this can best be done by talking about 
PEOPLE, rather than THINGS. 

This is a revolutonary idea. It has seldom 
been done, and then it was done by accident, in- 
stead of by design. 

It is difficult. There are many dangers and 
libel suits lurking about for those who deal in 
personalities. But I venture to give this tip, and 
to say that your advertising can be made cheaper 
and more effective, if you talk about people, 
rather than goods. 

People are more interested in themselves and in 
other people than in anything else. Is not every 
newspaper mainly about people? In this morn- 
ing’s paper, for instance, there are the names of 
173 people in the news columns, without including 
the sporting page. Also there are thirty-three 
illustrations, of which twenty-nine are of people. 
The other four show a war-pigeon, a motor-boat 
race, an apple-tree, and a monster mushroom. 

In the same paper I find forty-seven display 
advertisements and only three of these contain 
the names of people. These three are: 

“His Master’s Voice’—giving names of great 
singers. 

Tyne Brand Herrings—giving name of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, 

Pinnace Cigarettes—giving name of J. G. 
Cook. 

These three advertisements are easily the most 
interesting and effective in the paper. 


Play Up Personal Element 


Is this not a fact worth thinking about? Fully 
75 per cent. of the news is about people. The 
illustrations, too, are 88 per cent, about people. 

But 94 per cent. of the advertisements are 
about things. 

Is this not a mistake? Isn’t it one of the main 
reasons why the news is so interesting and why 
advertisements are so dull? 

Frank Munsey, of Munsey’s Magazine, who 
owns several magazines and five daily papers, 
once told me that no picture should be printed in 
a magazine or newspaper, unless there were 
people in the picture. 

“Ali houses look alike,” he said, “all machines 
look alike ; but people are eternally different.” 

Look at the popular magazines and books on 
the newsstands—what are they about? Are they 
not all about people? 

There are the expensive magazines, full of 
personal chit-chat about the rich and titled— 
about the glittering few at the top of the society 
pyramid. And there are the cheap magazines, 
full of slander and crime and trouble and 
romance—all about the people who are wicked or 
unfortnuate. In the back shelves of the news- 
stand, or underneath the counter, there may be a 
few of the unpopular magazines—the trade 
papers and technical journals. These are about 
things; so very few people want them. 

A friend of mine once started a food magazine. 
“Everybody,” he said, “is interested in food.” It 
failed. He learned that while people like to eat 
food, they do not want to read about it. 

What they like to read about is the story of 
men and women—the romance and tragedy and 
pathos and humor of life. 

Kipling once wrote the story of “The Ship 
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TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Talk About People Rather Than 
Things—Humanize Your 
Advertisements 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All 
Rights Reserved) 


That Found Herself.” It was clever, but it fell 
flat. Nobody cares about a ship. If he had writ- 
ten about “The Captain Who Found Himself,” it 
would have gripped everybody. 

Advertising ought to be more personal—there 
can be no doubt about that. It is too abstract, 
too general, too dry and stodgy. 

If I am to advertise a gown, surely there is a 
better way than to give the particulars of the job- 
card and then to write a psalm of praise about it. 
Nobody is wildly interested in either statistics or 
psalms. Would it not be vastly better to photo- 
graph a pretty mannequin, with the gown on? 
Would it not be far more effective to mention the 
name of the mannequin? Why not? The adver- 
tisement then would have human interest. It 
would be news. It would be gossip. Everybody 
would notice it and remember it. 





[Ss THIS not a fact worth 

thinking about? Fully 75 per 
cent. of the news is about peo- 
ple. The illustrations, too, are 
88 per cent. about people. 


B UT 94 per cent. of the adver- 
tisements are about things. 


CAN we not put a heart and a 
soul into our advertising, by 
talking about people, rather than 
about goods? 











And if you put in the advertisement exactly 
what the mannequin said, when she saw herself 
in the full-length mirror, you would have an ad- 
vertisement as fascinating to women as a page by 
Ethel M. Dell. 


Such an advertisement would be alive. It 
would be as compelling as the front-page news. 
It would be vastly different from the stiff pen and 
ink drawings and the stale old adjectives of self- 
praise. 

The vast majority of advertisements are as 
much alike as epitaphs. They are as solemn as 
epitaphs. They are as egotistical as epitaphs, and 
just about as true. 

There you have one of the reasons why so 
many advertisements fail to sell goods. Of course 
they fail. 

How could such stale, monotonous stuff in- 
fluence a blasé, indifferent public, that is pelted 
with such advertising from morning till night, 
and entirely fed up with the lot of it? 

Many advertising agencies turn out hack ad- 
vertisements by the hundred, partly because they 
are cheaper and easier, and partly because their 
clients don’t know the difference. But every 
agency can do better and more original work, if 
it is asked for it and given a fair chance. The 
standards of advertising should be set higher, and 
one of the most needed improvements is the in- 
troduction of a personal element. 

Is there any good reason why the name of the 
maker of the goods should not be mentioned? 


Why should most articles be anonymous and im- 
personal? And why should the names of the 
buyers and_ sales managers and shop assistants 
not be mentioned ? 

If I had a drapery shop, for instance, I would 
make it, in every possible way, as personal as | 
could. I wets Bn a neat framed sign on every 
counter, giving the name of the sales-girl. | 
would have the name of the buyer over the en- 
trance to every department. 

I would have a shop run by PEOPLE, not THINGS, 

Why is a theatre so fascinating? Why do we 
pay the price of a good dinner for a seat? Why 
is there a queue at every cinema and none at the 
shops ? 

Is it not because the theatre and the cinema 
deal with people and are altogether personal in 
everything they do? 

Can we not learn how to attract the crowd by 
imitating the strategy of the newspapers and the- 
atres and cinemas? 

Have we not imitated the colleges and the 
monthly reviews and the epitaphs long enongh? 

Can we not humanize our business? Can we 
not write our advertisements as though we were 
talking to our friends? 

CAN WE NOT PUT A HEART AND A SOUL INTO 
OUR ADVERTISING, BY TALKING ABOUT PEOPLE, 
RATHER THAN ABOUT GOODS? 





How to Cater to Business Men 
(Continued from page 386) 


fourteen, which, because of their fields, are 
grouped as follows: 

1—Electrical : 

Electric World, Electric Railway Journal, 
Electrical Merchandising, Electrical Review 
and Industrial Engineer, Journal of Electricity 
and Western Industry. 

2—Mechanical: 

American Machinist (both American and 
European edition), Power. 

3—Mining: 

Engineering and Mining Journal, Coal Age. 
4—Miscellaneous: 

Engineering News-Record (civil engineering 

and construction), Chemical and Metallurgical 

Engineering, Ingenieria Internacional (Span- 

ish), Bus Transportation. 

Due to the power of Mr. McGraw’s leadership 
and his ability in organization, a great group of 
men have come together in the executive offices 
of the McGraw-Hill Company. A worker of 
enormous capacity, he has so stimulated and in- 
spired his co-workers that they have achieved 
wonderful results. His editorial staffs are among 
the most efficient that have ever been gathered to- 
gether in any publishing house. 

James H. McGraw has accomplished his mis- 
sion. His journals are carrying the stimulating 
message of optimism to American business. He 
has founded a great organization and his far- 
sighted policies have accomplished much in ad- 
vancing the knowledge and status of efficient 
engineering, the science on which all material 
progress rests. But his mind still travels on to 
new things. One cannot set a boundary for such 
a personality as his. 





Salesmanship is simply ability to spread the gos- 
pel of personal belief.—Selected. 
* * * 


Every man should keep a fair-sized cemetery 
in which to bury the faults of his friends—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

* * * 


The Americans of the middle class have the 
majority and the sense; but, alas, they have no 
courage.—Ed. Howe. 
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I believe that in this coming year the merchants 
who realize that buying is 25 per cent. and dis- 
tribution is 75 per cent. of their work will be the 
ones who make the most profit. Profit is made 
by keeping down the expenses of operation. And, 
naturally, this has a great deal to do with retail 
selling. The best selling methods are necessary 
in order that this expense may be kept down. 
There never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary to develop salesmanship in employees than 
now. Lost motion, waste, slow service, ineffi- 
cient methods, and many other things must be 
eliminated. Absolute loyalty must be developed. 
Loyalty always results in good salesmanship. 
Good salesmanship results in happiness and pros- 
perity for every one. Prosperity results in effi- 
ciency.—Victor Sincere, General Manager, Bailey 
& Co., Cleveland, O. 

x * * 

Publicity is a remedy with an arm longer and 
stronger than that of the law.—Calvin Coolidge. 
2 2 

In the assurance of strength there is strength, 
and they are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or their power.— 
Bacon. 

* * * 

In a small town in North Carolina, where a tent 
tabernacle had been destroyed by a storm, the citi- 
zens of the town got together and built a wooden 
tabernacle, with a seating capacity of 1,500, in 
one day. The structure was used for a meeting 
the evening of that day. That shows what can 
be done when all work together. If the whole na- 
tion would go to work in the same spirit to build 
up the prosperity of this country, the results 
would be just as remarkable and satisfactory.— 
Albany Journal. 

* * * 

No one is useless in this world who lightens 

the burden of it to anyone else.—Charles Dickens. 
'* 6 


Management of Myself 


Object: 
cessful. 

[ am going to be master of myself. I am go- 
ing to manage my body, so it will be the very 
best servant I could have. 

I mean to have my body in such perfect condi- 
tion that my brain will do better work than it ever 
did before. 

I will have my brain working so efficiently that 
it will give only such orders to my body as are 
necessary. I mean to have my brain eliminate all 
lost motion and save my energy. 

I intend to make this my best year, physically, 


mentally, morally, financially, and socially.— 
au . z. 


To make me more efficient and suc- 


* * * 


The secret of success lies in the man and not 

in the stuff he works on.—Bradford Torrey. 
x * * 

Vanity is its own punishment, its victim pur- 
sues mirage after mirage, only to find that he has 
attained nothing real, as each succeeding goal 
is reached. The whole pitiful fabric of his life’s 
structure finally crumbles under a headstone in 
which nobody is interested—Preston M. Nolen. 

“ - 


_The man who wakes up sum mornin’ and finds 
himself famus is apt to go to bed that night and 
sleep it off.—Josh Billings. 








Keep Scrappin’ 


When you're sick as the deuce, and you think, 
“what’s the use?” : 

And you're tired out, discouraged, afraid ; 

And you keep asking why they don’t let you die 

And forget the mistakes you have made; : 

When you’re chuck full of pain and you’re tired 
of the game, 

And you want to get out of it all— 

That’s the time to begin to stick out your chin 

And fight with your back to the wall! 


When you’ve done all you can to scrap like a man, 

But you can’t keep your head up much more; 

And the end ofthe bout leaves you all down and 
out, 

Bleeding, and reeling, and sore; 

When you’ve prayed all along for the sound of 
the gong 

To ring for the fight to stop— 

Just keep on your feet and smile at defeat; 

That’s the real way to come out on top! 


When you're tired of hard knocks and you’re right 
on the rocks, 

And nobody lends you a hand; 

When none of your schemes, the best of your 
dreams 

Turn out in the way you’d planned ; 

And you’ve lost all your grit and you’re ready to 

uit, 
For Tife’s just a failure for you, 
Why, start in again and see if all men 
Don’t call you a MAN through and through! 


—Esty Quinn, in “Progress.” 


* * * 


You want success, but are you willing to pay 
the price for it? 

How much discouragement can you stand? 

How much bruising can you take? 

How long can you hang on in the face of ob- 
stacles? 

Have you the courage to try to do what others 
have failed to do? 

Have you the nerve to attempt things that the 
average man would never dream of tackling? 

Have you the persistence to keep on trying 
after repeated failures? 

Can you go up against scepticism, ridicule and 
opposition without flinching? 

Can you keep your mind steadily on the single 
object you are pursuing, resisting all temptations 
to divide your attention? 

Have you the patience to plan all the work you 
attempt; the energy to wade through masses of 
detail ; the accuracy to overlook no point, however 
small, in planning or executing? 

Are you strong on the finish as well as quick 
at the start? 


Success is sold in the open market. You can 
buy it ANY MAN CAN BUY IT WHO IS 
WILLING TO PAY THE PRICE—The Effic- 
iency Magazine. 

* * * 


If half the ingenuity spent in finding excuses 
for not doing what we ought to do was exercised 
in finding means to do what ought to be done, 
there would be a blessed difference.—. ‘ 


The motion picture is already the principal 
amusement of the majority of all the people; it 


is the sole amusement of millions. Thus it may 
well become essentially the national stabilizer. 
The potentialities.of the motion picture for moral 
influence and education are limitless. Therefore, 
its integrity should be protected as we protect the 
integrity of our churches; and its quality should 
be developed as we develop the quality of our 
schools.—Will H. Hays. 


* * * 


People seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after.—Goldsmith. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


During thirty years of association with John D. 
Rockefeller, first as stenographer and later as 
financial secretary, George D. Rogers, never once 
saw Mr. Rockefeller lose his temper. 

“Undoubtedly,” says Mr. Rogers, “Mr. Rocke- 
feller had early learned that self-control was a 
short cut to the control of both men and events.” 

Henry M. Flagler, on the other hand, used to let 
his temper go, and later on, just to square himself 
with those whose feelings he had hurt unneces- 
sarily, he’d make them extravagant presents. 

The man who loses his temper is ia the posi- 
tion of admitting to all who witness his exhibitions 
that he is not master of himself. A loss of tem- 
per means loss of self-control. No man can en- 
joy the luxury of losing his temper regularly and 
enjoy long life. Neither can such a man win the 
loving loyalty of his associates. 

* * * 


The man who thinks it is his business to defeat 
his competitors is wrong. His competitors are 
not his enemies. They happen to be workers in 
the same field. The most efficient competitor 
offers the greatest inspiration to the business man 
who is keen enough to see that his job is to serve 
his public. The wise man looks upon competitors 
as co-operators. 

* * * 


A manufacturer was asked the other day if he 
had kept his sales force intact during the recent 
slump in business, 

“Yes,” he answered. Then he qualified that 
by adding, “I kept my good men—the men it was 
profitable to keep.” 

Of course many faithful workers have lost their 
jobs during the present business stringency, but it 
is certain that the loafers were the ones who went 
first and they will be the last to be hired back. 

Workmen receive from their employers in the 
majority of cases the kind of treatment they have 
earned for themselves by the work they do. 

The useful, the helpful, the faithful, the profit- 
able employee doesn’t have to worry much about 
holding his job. 

i 

One reason why P. F. Sullivan is such a suc- 
cessful executive is because he has sense enough 
not to give orders to associates who respond more 
quickly to suggestions. He prefers to get people 
to do things because they really want to do them, 
— than because they have been ordered to do 


Save 10Zon 
Your Buying 


F YOU are interested in saving $102 on 

every $1000 you spend for commodities 
during 1922—tear out the MEMO—now 
and hand it to your Secretary when you 
dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Booklet P35 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


(Suburb of Boston) 
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the tendency has been steadily toward im- 
provement in business and less reliance of 
business upon the support of the banks. 
Of precisely like tenor are recent advices 
from the War Finance Corporation, which 
reports a progressive liquidation of tts 
loans and a general improvement of con- 
ditions in the agricultural industry. Recent 
stabilizations of prices for agricultural 
staples have brought the farmers to the 
point where they are able to realize some- 
thing at least approximating cost of pro- 
duction and can look forward hopefully 
to still further improvements in no very 
distant future.” 


J. Ogden Armour attributes a large part 
of the recent improvement in the grain 
situation to the advance in sterling ex- 
change. Bullish on the United States, 
he says that Europe is coming back 
faster than most people realize, and 
that she will take all the grain we have 
to spare. “We are fast getting back to 
normal after four years of depression,” 


worth predicted that “our business will 
become broader, more diversified and 
more stable as we spread our interests 
to other parts of the world.” 

Sir Raymond Beck, of Lloyd’s, Lon- 
don, now in this country, is optimistic re- 
garding the world’s shipping situation. 
New York and London, as the great ship- 
ping centers of the world, he said, must 
work in harmony to get the best results. 
“It is my opinion,” he declared, “that 
shipping just now is suffering because of 
the financial situation abroad and the low 
values in exchange. Improvement will 
start as soon as these conditions are re- 
moved. That is not far away.” 


Approves Subsidy Plan 


“It outlines a policy that every one 
interested in the welfare of our mer- 
chant marine should work for,” said 
P. A. S. Franklin, president of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Com- 


Prices of 
British Government 


Bonds 


have benefited through the rise 
in the rate of the Pound Sterling 
and the stronger market in London 
for bonds. ive of the British 
Government Bonds are now near 
their original issue price, thereby 
limiting their profit possibilities, 


We will, upon request, recommend 
the exchange of any one of the is. 
sues which has advanced mate- 
rially in price for other Sterling 
bonds which have not yet responded 
to the general market improvement, 


Write for Circular XK-27 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securtises 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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he adds. “Prices recently were too low 
and may go too high, but while there 
are reactions they will not extend as far 
as previously.” 


Confidence Needed 


Everyone in this country should stop 
talking pessimism and commence doing 
things, and thus aid the entire country on 
the road to an industrial revival, declared 
A. P. Giannini, well-known Western bank- 
er, prior to his departure from New York 
for a world tour. “What is needed more 
than anything else in this country to make 
for a return of prosperity,’ said Mr. 
Giannini, “is the development of con- 
fidence. The development of an optimistic 
feeling is the foundation for all periods 
of prosperity. The American business 
man’s attitude this year should be strongly 
against pessimism. He ought to work like 
blazes, and then he will bring about pros- 
perous times in a much shorter time. 
The whole trouble has been that we have 
talked too much and done very little. 
Only by hard work and thinking will we 
get there. One of the greatest factors in 
aiding the return of normal business con- 
ditions has been the optimisti¢ utterances 
of B. C. Forbes. In my opinion, his opin- 
ions have been more truthful and force- 
ful than those of most other business 
writers. At a time when most authorities 
were talking in a pessimistic vein, Mr. 
Forbes came out for optimism and events 
since have shown him to be correct. He 
has performed a real service to American 
business in his business and financial writ- 
ings.” 

That the United States will have to fol- 
low the example of England in sending 
out her capital to develop the resources 
of other countries, is the statement made 
by Eliot Wadsworth, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury. “Unless for a time the 
financial structure of the world falls into 
a state of chaos, it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the coming years will see 
this country using part of its capital along 
these lines. We have the liquid capital 
which can make the United States a factor 
wherever business is done.” Because we 
are a creditor nation to the extent of 
more than $13,000,000,000, Mr. Wads- 


ing’s ship subsidy program. 

“T feel that the direct subsidy and 
mail subvention features in conjunction 
with the indirect aids will bring the 
amount of aid to American shipping 
companies which they absolutely re- 
quire to put them on a parity with our 
principal competitors,” asserted Mr. 
Franklin. “In advocating these meas- 
ures, President Harding has, in my 
opinion, adopted the only sure method 
of establishing a merchant marine of 
a size and character commensurate with 
American trade and commerce in time 
of peace and a necessary adjunct to our 
army and navy.” 

“The dawn of prosperity is appearing, 
and it will be the most substantial and 
biggest of all prosperity this country 
has ever had,” declares Charles M. 
Schwab, head of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. “We must be patient. 
Prosperity will return slowly, but it 
will mean much tec Pittsburgh. This 
country has just recently recovered 
from a drunken spree of prosperity. It 
is like the morning after. We are now 
in the effervescent period, after which 
we will return to our normal condition. 
Something must be adjusted, however, 
before this country can return to a per- 
manent prosperity. Railroad rates and 
wages of railroad employes must drop. 
The railroads are practically operated 
by the Government, and the Govern- 
ment never made a success in business.” 


South in Good Shape 


T. R. Bennett, superintendent of 
Georgia’s State Banking Department, 
after a careful survey of banking condi- 
tions throughout the State, states that 
business conditions throughout Georgia 
ought to be in good shape by the Fall of 
1922 and the State banks should be able 
to handle business on a firmer basis by 
that time than ever before in their his- 
tory. “I don’t look for any immediate 
boom,” says Mr. Bennett, “but I do look 
for a sure and steady upward trend, which 
will culminate in the Fall with the 
farmers having plenty of money again 
and with business men and bankers wear- 
ing again their old-time smiles.” 


Competition for Muscle 
Shoals Development 
indicates the great part 
water powers will play 
in the industrial future 
of the country. 


Write for description and 
prices of some attractive 
Hydro-Electric issues. 
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Refining Company 


a complete petroleum organi- 
zation embracing produc- 
tion, refining, transportation 
and marketing. 
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DEPENDABILITY 


Long experience, sound 
methods, an efficient or- 
ganization, and conscien- 
tious personal attention 
are evidences of the de- 
pendability of our service. 


Accounts Carried 
on | 
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Investment information 
gladly furnished. 
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Twelve Stocks 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
selling at $10 to $60 per share will, 
we feel sure, increase in value 50 
to 100 per cent. this year. 

There are Industrials, Rails and Public 
Utilities in this list. 

Full particulars are now in hands of 
our subscribers who have begun to 
accumulate them for these handsome 


profits. These opportunities won’t last 
long, as some moves have already begun. 


You can have the same advantage by 
subscribing for a trial month to our 
Daily Market Service for the special in- 
troductory rate of $10, 


Sample Copies Sent Free 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Some “Indian Signs’ of Better Business—The 
Effects of the Bucket Shop Collapse 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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ERE are some “Indian signs” of 
better business as headlined by the 
daily press: 

“Steel Production Growing Larger.” 

“Five-Day Banking Week Shows 
Gain of Two Billions in Business 
Volume.” 

“Car Loadings Gain Over a Year 
Ago.” 

‘Record-Breaking Corn Shipments.” 

“Rapid Advance on London’s Mar- 
ket.” 

Going deeper than the headlines, it is 
found that the Steel Corporation is op- 
erating at 60 to 65 per cent. of capacity, 
and the independents at 50 per cent.— 
and last year the average was below 40 
per cent. Heavy buying is now com- 
ing from the railroads, and the general 
run of business is for prompt ship- 
ment, because consumers’ stocks are 
light. 

Debits to individual accounts, which 
have taken the place of the old figures 
on “bank clearings” as a week-to-week 
barometer of business, have for some 
time been showing improvement, ir- 
regular as to the various Federal Re- 
serve districts, but definite neverthe- 
less. The latest figures have been run- 
ning about 5 per cent. better than at 
this time last year. 

Although heavier loadings. of coal 
cars in preparation for suspension at 
the anthracite mines on April 1 have 
been an important influence in shaping 
the course of car loading statistics, it 
is not to be doubted that improving 
business has been a factor, along with 
a freer movement of grain which 
eventually must result in better trade 
in the agricultural districts. While not 
up to the high level of last October, car 
loadings are topping the records of a 
year ago. 

The 20-cent rise in corn since the first 
of the year has tickled the farmer more 
than advances in any other farm prod- 
uct, for he has more corn to sell than 
any other grain. And corn has gone 
up in spite of the record-breaking 
movement to market of 106,000,000 
bushels in two months, or 20,000,000 
bushels in excess of the previous hig? 
record. 

The rapid advance on London’s mar- 
ket is highly significant. The bursting 
of the post-war boom, it will be re- 
membered, was world-wide. The price 
crash started in Japan, where specula- 


1921 1922 





tion in commodities and stocks had 
reached the giddiest heights, and spread 
rapidly to other weak structures. Im- 
provement has begun with the United 
States, where fundamentals are sound- 
est, and it has spread to Great Britain. 
It will go further. It makes us surer 
on our feet to know that London is 
looking up. London has had its bond 
boom and now buying has spread to 
high-grade stocks. 

Here is another headline that also has 
its significance: “39th Brokerage Firm 
Fails Since January 1.” 

Bucket shops, for over two years 
operating more openly and more suc- 
cessfully in Wall Street than ever be- 
fore in the memory of the oldest old- 
timer, have had the tables sharply 
turned on them. Since last October it 
has not been profitable to “bucket” or- 
ders; that is, to go through the mo- 
tions of buying stocks for clients with- 
out actually having them on hand for 
delivery. The plight of the bucketeers 
means something more than a reflec- 
tion of steadily rising quotations; 
thousands of frightened partial-pay- 
ment investors have hastily paid for 
their securities and taken them out of 
the Street, greatly reducing the floating 
supply, a development which has been 
in no small measure responsible for the 
ease and rapidity of further advances 
in stock quotations. 

In Steel common, for instance, the 
effect of this accelerated investment 
absorption, coming after the wide in- 
vestment distribution of the shares in 
recent years, has been quite noticeable. 
Those who have watched the stock for 
years have been awed by the relatively 
small amount of real buying required to 
hoist the price a point or two. And 
elsewhere in the market the diminished 
floating supply has been equally ap- 
parent. 

Spring is right on the heels of the 
market and so far there has been no 
sizable reaction; recessions running for 
two or three days and affecting certain 
groups of stocks rather than the entirv 
list, have been quickly followed by fur- 
ther advances. It seems likely that the 
market will get a setback sometime this 
month; but it is doubtful if a reaction 
of more than a few points will come, 
except through unexpected bad news. 
The trader, therefore, should take 


(Continued on page 408) 
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Correspondence De- 
partment assures trans- 
action of business by 
mail with equal facility 
and care to that done 
in person. 


Our services include: 


1. Complete investment 
information and quo- 
tations on all mar- 
ketable securities. 


2. A bi-weekly financial 
letter which includes 
specific recommenda- 
tions free upon re- 
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3. Accurate and speedy 
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If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
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since 1893—through panics, 
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ods, Clarence Hodson & Co. 
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A Promising Start. 


ARLY this year attention was called 

to the improved prospects of the 
reorganized Maxwell Motor Corpora- 
tion. It was pointed out that the new 
Maxwell models had achieved that 
which makes for success in motordom; 
that is, popularity. To be popular, an 
automobile must be good looking and 
reasonably priced; the Maxwell appar- 
ently is both. Sales have doubled and 
trebled since the new product was 
brought out and increases are still be- 
ing reported. It seems logical to as- 
sume that expanding profits will fol- 
low in the wake of this rapidly growing 
volume of business; and, if that is the 
case, the man who expects to buy 
stocks cheap and sell them dear should 
be interested. The reorganized con- 
cern is said to be in a strong financial 
position. There are note maturities 
ahead, but if the Maxwell business 
holds the pace it has set, there should 
be no difficulty in taking care of them. 
For a long time dormant, Maxwell “A” 
and “B” shares have recently shown 
signs of life. Remembering how well 
Maxwell common was handled in the 
old days, perhaps the best speculative 
profits will come from long-pull opera- 
tions in the “B” shares. 


Too High 

Phillips-Jones stock, new enough to 
the Exchange to be susceptible to mere 
gossip, has been boomed out of all 
reason on talk of big earnings from a 
popular, non-wiltable soft collar. The 
collar boom, unfortunately, has not 
kept pace with manipulation. It will 
be hard to support a quotation above 
90 for a stock which earned but $1.13 
a share for the six months ended Dec. 
31, 1921. 

Can’s Strong Position 

Light is thrown upon the recent 
strength of American Can by an exam- 
ination of the 1921 balance sheet. At 
the end of 1921, cash stood at fully 
$6,640,000, against $4,000,000 in 1920; ac- 
counts and bills receivable were $6,- 
500,000, against $10,950,000; inventories 
were $17,190,000, against $27,800,000; 
and the company held $6,028,000 in 
Government securities against no hold- 
ings under this item in 1920. And total 
current liabilities were down to $6,- 
651,943, against $14,681,790; so that net 
working capital was $29,736,047, against 
$28,099,898. No wonder such a strong 
position enabled the American Can 
Company to purchase its requirements 
of tin plate at the low prices without 
resorting to the usual practice of mak- 
ing annual borrowings from the banks. 
With the old speculative regime—the 
regime that sanctioned a bond sale to 
pay off back preferred dividends—in 
the background, Can common has at- 
tractive prospects. It is a stock that 
may be quite as attractive to hold for 
a long pull as was National Biscuit in 
the early days. 


Slow But Sure 


The demand for copper has improved 
roticeably. The price will be next. 


Steel’s Advancement 


Steel common is in the investment 
class. Everybody has known that it 
was headed:that way. Now there can 
be no doubt but that it has arrived. 
Although the 5 per cent. dividend has 
not been earned in any quarter since 
the March quarter of 1921, who has 
doubted the maintenance of the divi- 
dend? Of course, war profits had a big 


share in the squeezing out of the water 
in the original flotation and war profits 
are a thing of the past—but the big 
surplus remains. And without consid- 
ering war profits, although its present 
cash position would be quite different, 
the big corporation has done exceeding- 
ly well. It is estimated that in fifteen 
peace years earnings have averaged $9 
a share; while for the full twenty years 
of its existence the average has been 
$12.50. Then there is the record of in- 
creasing resistance to liquidation in 
periods of depression: in 1904, the 
stock sold at 8; in 1908, at 23; in 1914, 
38, and in 1921 the low was 70. And it 
will be remembered that Judge Gary 
testified that the corporation’s proper- 
ties are worth $2,200,000,000 (probably 
that was meant to be the value in good 
times), a figure which works out at 
fully $252 a share for the common 
stock after allowing for all prior 
claims. The investor has noted all 
these things, and has pinned his faith 
to Steel common. It will be costly for 
the bears if they are the last to note 
the advancement. 


Earnings Decline 


New York Dock’s earnings have been 
on the down-grade for several months. 
The fall has been so consistent that 
the stock is beginning to feel it. Net 
income for January was only $48,623, 
against $105,842 in January, 1921. 


A Speculative Investment 


Selling around 101, U. S. Rubber Ist 
preferred yields nearly 8 per cent. It is 
one of the few industrial preferred 
stocks to be severely shaken within the 
last year without losing its dividend. 
U. S. Rubber is not out of the woods 
yet, but it has come through much 
better than its strongest competitor. 
It earned its interest charges in 1921, 
with nearly $500,000 to spare, despite 
losses on goods manufactured during 
the year. It reduced its liabilities fully 
$40,000,000 during 1921. There is quite 
a big item of floating debt yet to be 
paid off, but business is better and a 
big concern recovers quite as rapidly, 
sometimes, as it has previously slip- 
ped backward. Anyway, it looks iike a 
good gamble that the preferred divi- 
dend will be regarded as quite safe be- 
fore the end of 1922, so that he who 
ventures now may gain quite substan- 
tially. 


Mexican Stocks 


If Mexico, as now seems likely, .e- 
sumes interest payments on external 
loans, conviction that affairs below the 
Rio Grande have definitely mended will 
not be lacking. American Smelting & 
Refining has gradually been moving up- 
ward. Optimism over the improved 
Mexican outlook should find quick re- 
sponse in this stock—also in Southern 
Pacific. 


Rehearing on Reading 


Whether or not the action of the Su- 
preme Court in ordering a rehearing 
on the Reading case is concerned with 
the squabble among common and pre- 
ferred stockholders over the distribu- 
tion of assets is not yet known. As 
matters now stand common and pre- 
ferred shareholders are to share alike. 
If the Supreme Court should reverse 
the decision of the lower court, now in 
dispute, there would be a merry rise in 
Reading common. Come what may 
from the court action, Reading com- 
mon has been acting very well market- 
wise and looks decidedly higher. 
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KIND OF NEWS 


Yew are familiar with investment 
news. But does it account for price 
movements? Frequently NOT. We 
are pleneers in distributing news 
en technical or market conditions 
of individual active stecks. It 1s 
important and helpful, and fre- 
quently foreshadows coming inve*t- 
ment develepments. 


Write us NOW for full Information. 


GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 
29 Breadway, N. Y. 
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_ e e J Comparative Earnings of Railroad Stocks. 
Earnings 
=} Which Rails to Buy =. ae 
: *1921 About Price 
= : : aa St. Louis & Southwestern com....... 10.2 28 36 
Why Low-Priced Rails Offer Best Opportunities “saa St. Louis & Western “B” com.. 69 28 24 
for Long-Pull Speculative Profits Missouri, Kansas & Texas Com. (new). 2.4 11 22 
i Chicago & Eastern Ill. com. (new).... 3.3 17 20 
By A. Hicks Lawrence ; Colorado & Southern com............. 8.6 45 19 
T always happens that when depres- road, how -would it rank in such a ee x .. pense a 4 - 
I sion comes to any line of business, comparison? The use of the table in- ied & Pacific BR ray oe area 56 33 17 
the prices of the securities in the corporated herewith will give a prompt Re Ge tdiinie enue erp ee 40 25 16 
weaker companies of the industry are answer to these questions. Covering Aechlone Fo peka & Santa —eaggeeeohiggiaay 15.0 97 15 
depressed a greater percentage than the year 1921, it should be interesting Sinlemmte ry we ea ce 174 111 15 
those of strong companies ; and con- to many _and serve as a useful and Louisville & Nashville................. 16.6 113 15 
versely when an improvement appears conservative table of reference. It Wheeling & Lake Erie prior pfd 70 45 15 
in any line of business, the percentage must be conservative because it is fig- Seamant nd iy aie ange ema ams 48 35 14 
of increase in stock prices is far high- ured on earnings in a year of abnor- N.Y "ietaiin te Racine aaa 26 2 12 
— er in such weaker companies as man- mally depressed conditions, and makes Norfolk ion on ............ 111 100 11 
age to pull through the depressionthan no allowance for the improvement in N. Y., Chicago & St yas pian? (a) 70 65 10 
in the average securities of the strong- traffic at present indicated. Moreover, Wabash pfd. “A” ee 25 24 10 
er companies. reductions in labor wages granted to ottem Moc hood “Ist pfd at aNd 37 35 10 
To the studious investor two things the railroads last year became effec- Lehigh Valley pon _ sialic 62 59 10 
S are apparent: first, that railroad secu- tive only over the last six months. New Orl crn ‘& M non ae 66 61 10 
rities are on the upgrade; second, that Therefore, the operating expenses for Baltimore & Ohio  - Canaanite 35 37 9 
the percentage of increase in their the first six months were proportional- cee r 
: - : ‘ ; A 5 Great Northern piG..........cs.e0- (b) 7.0 75 9 
stock prices will average higher in the ly higher than will be the case in Snee Cask Coateel 70 77 9 
= weaker roads than in the stronger. future, and to that extent the figures ion ae... (b) 74 80 9 
= When one is considering the ques- are ultra-conservative. A table made Union Pacific pou oS a ea bey 116 131 9 
tion of investments, the more evidence up from the actual figures of the last Sane Masuuitte cam en rice’ 7h ne 22 27 8 
| that can be obtained favoring a cer- six months of the year and estimating St S otadinns St pons a 23 28 8 
T tain line of action, the more confident- cn the current six months, would give Seuthaee ae aannpaaR Et 71 84 8 
ly can it be adopted. Let us then take more favorable results. Atteatic Quast iene 65 88 7 
another point of view and its bearing “ey the war 28 per cent. or 29 per tase, tatbemenen & Wneheen.... 83 114 7 
on the subject. cent. of gross earnings spent on main- ° ° De nag 
al Other things being equal, it may be tenance was generally liberal enough. age we — apr retrsetensst ether red re : 
inferred that the higher the percent- But with the present scale of costs, an Southern yor aneagee ORT 0.9 52 2 
age of earnings shown on one stock or arbitrary figure of 33% per cent. is Chicago & ee nn evel 09 68 1 
group of stocks, the more attractive it taken as being a proper maintenance ‘tee Vite  Ceteen of8.............. 0.4 29 1 
appears, and such percentage may be under actual conditions. Many rail- Phiteen, Coin th iS eto $80.0 
taken as the measure of its attractive- roads last year spent a higher percent- Shien Bat oe 458.0 an a 
ness as compared with others. age on maintenance than would nor- Ne York Sew > aot & Sartheed.... +60.0 
How do the various railroads ap- mally be the case, even above 33% per el : or ; 
pear on a comparison of earnings? cent. In the table all roads have been . 
Yy | What individual roads would draw adjusted to a basis of the 33% per cent. * As reported by I. C. C. after adjustment to 33% per cent. maintenance. 
most attention for a closer study? Or, maintenance. For example, if a road (a) On all classes of stock. (b) Includes extra dividend on C., B. & Q. 








if interested already in a certain rail- (Continued on page 408) f Per cent of fixed charges earned. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES 





HOW GOOD ARE YOUR 
SECURITIES ? 


How Do They Measure Up for the 
Future? 


the stock you hold or contemplate buying, 

Forbes Investors’ Service experts find it out 
and tell you in a plain, straightforward, unequivo- 
cal report. 


| there is anything intrinsically wrong with 


If there is a balance of factors which give it real 
merit, they tell you definitely and clearly what 
those factors are. 


If there is an uncertain speculative element which 
is dominant, they do not mince words in express- 
ing an opinion about it. 


29 66 


They do not give “tips,” “advance information,” 
“buying and selling points.” 


They do give facts, based on careful investigation 
and analysis and experienced judgment. 


That is why Forbes Investors’ Service “Opin- 
ion Reports” are making so many new friends 
every day, and are holding so many old ones. 


Within the last six months, Forbes “Opinion Reports” 
have accurately analyzed the situation and outlook in 
hundreds of securities. For instance, they have pointed 
out in advance the basic causes for the passing of com- 
mon stock dividends, by a leading automobile company, 
two prominent rubber companies, two big tobacco com- 
panies, a well-known oil company, and many others 
where the true situation has been obscured in the mind 
of the average investor. 


On the other hand, they have analyzed correctly the 
favorable conditions which have meant advances in 
numerous stocks among the oil, copper, railroad, motor, 
chain store, leather and other groups. 


They have warned scores of investors of the misrepre- 
sentation of “fly-by-night” promotors who have en- 
deavored to sell them practically worthless securities. 


There is no magic or clairvoyance back of such results. They are 
merely representative of the difference between guesswork and 
ignorance, and a sound analysis based upon a thorough under- 
standing of the basic principles of finance and economics. 


It will PAY YOU as it has PAID OTHERS to get one of our 
“Opinion Reports” on the security or securities in which you are 
interested. 


Opinion-Reports on stocks or bonds listed on New York Stock 
Exchange or Curb Market. $3 for one issue, $8 for three. 


Opinion-Reports on unlisted stocks, $5 each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize on new 
offerings. 


FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE 











Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $ ’ 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 
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BOND MARKET OUTLOOK 
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| yramed averages continue to make 
new high records, but the advance 
has slowed down. High-grade issues 
as a general rule have not risen more 
than one-half point to a point in the 
past fortnight. The reason for the 
much slower pace which seems to indi- 
cate that a temporary plane of stabili- 
zation has about been reached, is not 
much concerned with supply and de- 
mand; mainly it is concerned with the 
fact that yields have decreased to such 
an extent that further shrinkage must 
be preceded by a renewed decline in 
money rates. 

For high-grade bonds, therefore, the 
movement of quotations in the immedi- 
ate future will hinge on developments 
in the money market. While, over the 
longer outlook, it is generally the be- 
lief that money rates will continue to 
fall, there are a number of reasons for 
looking for a much slower downward 
movement in the next few months. 
Business is reviving, grain prices have 
risen sharply, railroads and _ public 
utilities and industrials are financing 
in anticipation of greater activity—all 
of which means a larger demand for 
money. 

The logical result of this check to 
the decline in money rates has been 
lessened interest in high-grade bonds 
as a group, and a turning of attention 
to individual issues that for one rea- 
son or another have lagged behind the 
main movement, and also to bonds of 
lower grade which, there was little in- 
centive to buy when gilt-edged issues 
were so obviously on the bargain 


Bond Views 


A larger proportion of recent fin- 
ancing has come under the industrial 
group. So far the amounts have been 
small, but significant of the trend. 
For instance, there may be mentioned 
the $7,000,000 15-year first mortgage 7s 
of the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation, sold at par; $4,- 
000,000 Kayser & Co. 20-year 7s, sold 
on a 7.10 basis; and $500,000 Aetna 
Mills first mortgage 7s, sold on a 7.30 
basis. Moreover, more attention is be- 
ing given to industrial issues several 
months old, such as the American 
Sugar Refining 15-year 6s, and the 
American Agricultural Chemical first 
refunding 7%s, due 1941. 


* * * 


The investment boom which runs on 
unchecked in London, while tending to 
confirm the verdict of our own mar- 
kets, is now attracting more than 
academic interest here. The point is 
made that London will shortly begin to 


counter. Of course, such dealings do 
not appeal so strongly to the public as 
did the first grand uprush of the whole 
mass of high-grade investment securi- 
ties; for patient study of a wide vari- 
ety of issues is required to pick the 
winners when the market becomes 
selective. 

The public, in search of higher 
yields than are now afforded by estab- 
lished investment issues, turn more 
naturally to the new flotations, de- 
scriptions of which are readily avail- 
able. The undoubted attraction of high 
yields has recently met with prompt 
response from the small investor, when 
offered in the form of mortgage secur- 
ities of well-known industrial corpo- 
rations, and the bonds of foreign na- 
tions. Although the 8 per cent. coupon 
has practically been dropped, good in- 
dustrial bonds have been offered on a 
7 to a 7.30 per cent. basis, and foreign 
offerings have been made to yield as 
high as 7 per cent. 

Over the longer outlook, subject to 
periods of hesitation and temporary 
reaction, bond prices should trend up- 
ward in consequence of the growing 
willingness of investors to accept lower 
and lower yields. But the point to bear 
in mind now is that the swift and sure 
part of the rise in prices has taken 
place and that from now on the move- 
ment should be a gradual development. 
It took nearly thirty years to turn the 
8 per cent. bond yields of 1874 into the 
3% per cent. yields of 1902; and the 
upward trend in yields ran on from the 
turn in 1902, until May, 1920. 


and Notes 


compete strongly with New York for 
new foreign issues; so that, with our 
State Department keeping a watchful 
eye on new issues from overseas, our 
international bankers and investment 


houses must begin to look sharp for ' 


profits. In spite of this, there is more 
new foreign financing on the fire than 
of any other brand. The issue of 
$27,000,000 Argentine notes to yield 
about 7 per cent. and the 75,000,000 
guilders Netherlands bonds on a 6.15 
basis, are the forerunners of about half 
2. dozen important foreign offerings. 
* * & 


Interest in Mexican bonds has been 
whetted by recurring rumors of steps 
about to be taken to commence. inter- 
est payments. Color is given to recent 
stories of a definite plan by the fact 
that American oil producers have paid 
the Mexican Government about $6,- 
000,000 in taxes. The Mexican 5s, which 
have long been slowly improving, may 
now be expected to set a faster pace. 
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SUGGESTIONS IN BONDS 


HE lists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 


inve 
comp: 


stment issues now available in the open market er through the dealers, with 
arisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


mendations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond 
house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


7—1921I—_ Now Yield 


c—Dae 
High Low High 
Liberty 334S.......-000- June 15, 1947 10040 989.10 96.70 
Liberty 2nd 4%4s........ Nov. 15, 1942 9286 81.10 97.80 
Liberty 3rd 4%4s....... Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 985.60 98.30 
Liberty 4th 434s......... Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 82.00 98.14 
Victory 4348.......cee00 May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 
UiAtY 39GB % 005.05 <0s0a8 May 20, 1923 99.40 94.64 100.00 
Foreign Bonds 
Maturity 
City of Bordeaux 68...........scecscecscccncces 1934 
City of Lyons 68...........scecccccscccccccccecs 1934 
City of Marseilles 65...........sscsceccccsceeces 1934 
Tanmatkc 20-98. Tek, LOAN GBs 6 <o00icc0s000s0009s 1942 
Gov. of Switzerland 10-yr. Gold Bonds 5%..... 1929 
Japan, 4% Sterling, 1905..............sseeeeeese 1931 
Japan, 434% Sterling, 1905, Ist issue............ 1925 
Municipal Bonds 
United States 
Maturity 
RI OE CaO EE so. 550 0 :01050.5:0:090 5 105010 cles'<ieie Maes 1957 
ee Mite ti Os. sos sina dcnamoneNees<cmane 1964 
New York City Gold Corporate Stock 4%s...... 1971 
San Francisco, Cal., Water Bonds 4%s......... 1927 
MRA TNE Bi IES 0 6. 5:h.c ciclo 04s bannsnatiss skein 1951 
Reiate Mot. WU ONES (B26 once succcewasccc swim 1935 
MaunestOWi, AIHIO, OB. ois0:.06s0scccsesccecnee ses 1925 
et OE Me ERB acini besiege acdiwauenees 1952 
Detroit, Mich, Pub. Bldg. Bonds 4s............. 1946 
Cleveland, Ohio, Pub. Hall Bonds 4%4s......... 1966 
Canadian 
Maturity 
Province OF Manitoba: G8. 5.006 .e05000s00s0c0%ee 1946 
Province of Ontario Gold 5348....0...00..0500+000.000 1925 
Letherbridge Northern Irrigation Dist. Sinking 
Nt CE RE oc oie coca aan ncncne oes owen seanied 1951 
Gtr. Winnipeg Dist., Man., Gold 6s.............. 1930 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Maturity 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Gen. 4s.......... 1995 
Centcal Paciite Tet Res Ctiesesco.0isi:si0:0:0:0\0:0:0. 000-0000 1949 
Ciesanenice Be bt Gone: S866 a. 65.o0:s:0:0.60:s cniewiere 1939 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s.......... 1958 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s............... 1940 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s................. 1997 
DUR TV RMNE A MN FU ois 056106 0-0:6:05 3 Sb 1.6 essai 1943 
UTIRCED: T RUNEG WOE, AB 0 o:0.0:050:550:5:0:0:5.0 050s 00 000016 1955 
REO EMU IE TD, 6:sicicu:s.cijn0ic0d0ccs0peeniecse pion 1947 
Second Grade 
Maturity 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s.............00008 1933 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4348.............00006 1930 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s.......... 1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s...........e.008- 1936 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s...........000- 1990 
MUNSOUT PACS NGO: BBG. ooo os os:0:sis cnn 00:0 os00% 1975 
St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s.............00 1989 
St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s.......... 1950 
Southern Railway Gen. 4s..........sceceseeeeees 1956 
Public Utility Bonds 
Maturity 
Mawes Dein We Diageo dices venevivisnss seas 1946 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric 1st Ref. 5s............ 1956 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........... 1939 
fe ft SOR SRI: 1953 
Denver Gas & Elec. Light 1st and Ref. 5s.May, 1951 
Great Western Power Ist 5s...........sseeeeees 1946 
Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s............ss0008 1943 
Northern States Power ist & Ref. 5s.......... 1941 
Utica Gas & Electric Ref. Ext. 58...........006 1957 
Western States Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 5s....1941 
West Penn Power Ist 68.........sscccesseseces 1958 
Oil Bonds and Notes 
Maturity 
Anglo-American Oil 7348.........0..00+ April 1, 1925 
Atlantic Se ee March 1, 1931 
Gulf Oil Corporation 7s.............0.. Feb. 1, 1933 
Standard Oil of California 7s............ Jan. 1, 1931 
Standard Oil of New York 6%s......... May 1, 1933 
Tide Water Oil 6348........ scccccesee Feb. 15, 1931 


Vacuum Oil FO 55624 dvds cave se comes ae aaa 


Low About 
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SECURITY RECORD 


WAL Sey, 


ee Record 


saves unnecessary trips to your safe 
deposit box and quickly furnishes com- 
plete information —amounts, interest 
dates, maturities, prices, taxable status, 


etc, of your investment holdings. 


It is made in loose-leaf form so that 
pages may be added as required—the 
pocket size is handy and compact. 
Included is a bond interest table, also 
a chart of information on all issues of 
Liberty and Victory Bonds. 
Ask for “Loose Leaf Security Record” 
FO-1 or mail the coupon 
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Income Tax Data 
Is Readjly Available 


when you use the convenient 
forms provided in this loose- 
leaf booklet for recording pur- 
chases and sales of securities, 
income derived, tax provisions, 


HALSEY, STUART @ CO. FO-1 


Please send me, without obligation, 
copy of “Loose Leaf Security Record” 
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NEW YORK 
49 Wall Street 


CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle Street 
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Ford Building First Wis. Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
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Who Ought to Know ? 


Who ought to know whether or not an investment is 
safe and whether the time and market conditions are 
opportune for its purchase—the man who has a “tip” on 
it, the man who has a “hunch” about it—the man who 
is interested in selling it—or the organization that has 
spent years in the successful analysis of the fundamental 
factors governing all investments? 

While hundreds of investors have profited greatly by 
following the advice of the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, the principal aim of this organization of trained 
economists is not to offer “get-rich” suggestions, but to 


safeguard its clients against losses. 


Conservative in- 


vestors appreciate the low price at which this service 
is offered. Write Department “S” today for all details 


and free current Bulletins. 
































geo ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


pe ECONOMIC SERVICE 
25 West 45th Street New York 


"The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 


FR 


INC. 








LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Feb. 24, 1922. 


The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sates Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two liars per share, payable 
April 1, 1922, to those stockholders of the Com- 
pany who are holders of full-share certificates 
of stock, registered on the Company’s books at 
the close of business, March 16, 1922. Checks 
will be mailed. 


W. J. BURTON, 
. Secretary and Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
130th DIVIDEND 

The regular quarterly dividend of two dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Saturday, April 15, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, 
March 17, 1922. 

On account of the Annual Meeting of the 
stockholders, the transfer books will closed 
at the close of business on re 4 March 1, 
gL reopened at 10.00 A. M. on March 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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the real utility and purposes of desks. 


out interrupting’ your train of thought. 


ing the office equipment, and so on. 
cast or abligntion. 


329 ST. PAUL STREET 





Everything You Need— 
At Your Finger-Tips 


Too many office desks are mere repositories of junk; their very design making it im- 
possible to care properly for essential papers and records which must be instantly 
available. It was the knowledge of this fact that led to our extensive research into 





. The Ge Efficiency Desk 


is the combined result of this exhaustive research together with our forty years 
experience in building desks and filing systems. 

Built in six distinct models, each with a variety of possible combinations in the way 
of drawer equipment, among them is exactly the right desk for YOU. An individual 
desk, desi equipped so that every record, every document—and. of course, 
pencils, paper, and so on—is right where you can lay your hands on it instantly with- 


Irrespective of whether or not you need a desk, you will find the booklet, “The 
Executive’s Workshop,” a veritable mine of information on planning the day's work, 


Your copy will be sent on request, without 


YAWMAN wo FRBE Mrc.(0. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches and Agents in all Principal Cities 


























of Bay State 


Residence of E. A. Meckes 
125384 Lake Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Hubbell & Benes, Architects 
I. 8. Gifford, Plastering Contractor 


Under the Protection 
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EMENT and stucco homes are beautiful, and secure 
from weather when under the -protection of Bay 
State. For this master coating waterproofs every home 
it beautifies. Driving rains cannot beat through a Bay 


State Coated wall. 


It permanently seals a home from 


dampness. It changes the drab color of cement or stucco 
to a rich white or one of many beautiful tints. 


Let us send you samples of Bay State Brick and 


Cement Coating. 
colors. 


In white and a complete range of 
Booklet No. 52 shows many Bay State coated 


homes. Write for samples and booklet today. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers 





New York Office 
211-219 47th STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 CHESTNUT STREET 


i BAY STATE 





THE BAY STATER 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 


Business Men 





Labor and Wages 








Railroads 








| precs-gpeme-cheel practices in the 
trade tending to retard construc- 
tion by maintaining high costs are to 
be abandoned under the terms of a 
“consent decree” entered into by repre- 
sentatives of 119,000 members of the In- 
ternational Organization of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers after a talk with 
United States Attorney General Daugh- 
erty. The decree prohibits the restric- 
tion of the amount of labor each 
workman shall perform in a day, makes 
it unlawful for the union men to refuse 
to handle material turned out by non- 
union workmen, and prohibits the union 
men from acting in concert to help or 
injure any manufacturers. 


An alliance agreement was adopted 
unanimously by representatives of more 
than 2,000,000 union coal miners, rail- 
road workers and longshoremen, de- 
claring for “closer co-operation of our 
forces which will operate to more ef- 
fectively protect the union workers in 
wage struggles.” No specific program 
for allied action was outlined, how- 
ever, and President John L. Lewis of 
the miners’ union told the conference 
that he did not ask a_ sympathetic 
rail strike on April 1, the date of the 
miners’ threatened walk-out. 


The only chance for avoiding the 
walkout when the prevailing contracts 
between the operators and the union 
expire on March 31 now seems to lie 
in a conference that Secretary Davis, 
acting at the direction of President 
Harding, is expected to arrange. <A 
meeting of the operators and officials 
of the United Mine Workers, sched- 
uled for March 15, was called off by 
the operators. 


Reports from factories in New York 
State to the State Department of Labor 
reveal that the average weekly wage of 
workers in January, $24.34, was $3.18 
lower than in January of last year, and 
43 cents below the average for Decem- 
ber. 


The American Beet Sugar Company 
announces a wage reduction of 25 per 
cent., affecting every employee from 
the president to the office boys, and 
it is intimated that further reductions 
will be announced in the future. 


A resolution instituting an investiga- 
tion “into the extent to which Cham- 
bers of Commerce and banks have 
assisted and inspired so-called ‘open 
shop’ campaigns against labor” was 
adopted by the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
President Gompers and Secretary Mor- 
rison, with the co-operation of the 
Banking Committee of the Federation, 
headed by Matthew Woll, were author- 
ized to conduct the inquiry. 


Employees of the General Electric 
Company defeated by a large majority 
installation of the Rockefeller or 
American shop plan of industrial rep- 
resentation. Under the plan the plant 
would have been divided into 12 sec- 
tions and the sections, in turn, into 
election districts. Each election dis- 
trict was entitled to one representative 
and one alternate representative for 
each 150 employees in the district, their 
terms of office to be one year. 


ECLARING that “commerce is , 

unit and does not regard State 
lines,” the Supreme Court, through 
Chief Justice Taft, and without dissent 
handed down a decision upholding the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under the Transportation 
Act of 1920 to fix State railroad pas. 
senger fares when necessary to remove 
“undue, unreasonable and unjust dis. 


crimination against interstate com. 
merce.” 


The National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities has made formal 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a loan of $100,000,000 to 
aid in financing equipment trust cer. 
tificates for the purchase of all or any 
part of the 300,000 bad-order freight 
cars of the country and for further pur. 
chase of new equipment for the rail- 
roads. 


Colonel J. A. McCrea, vice-president 
in charge of the central region of the 
Pennsylvania system, in an address be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, declared that in the event ofa 
sudden return to business prosperity 


‘the Pittsburgh manufacturing district 


and the rest of the country would face 
one of the worst transportation famines 
in history. Colonel McCrea declared it 
was impossible for railroad executives 
to do their duty to the public or stock- 
holders because of the “activities of 
labor unions and their officers, restric- 
tive legislation, and lack of credit or 
capital.” 


Cancellation by July 1 of all prefer- 
ential contracts between American rail- 
roads and foreign steamship companies 
was ordered by the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Several railroads have 
thus far refused to cancel these con- 
tracts, confident that the contracts will 
stand up in court. 





Foreign Trade 











HE favorable trade balance of the 
T United States in 1921, notwithstand- 
ing a decline of 45 per cent. in exports 
and 52 per cent. in imports as com 
pared with 1920, was four times greater 
than before the war, according to the 
Department of Commerce. During 
1913-14, 62.9 per cent. of our exports 
went to Europe, against only 52.7 per 
cent. in 1921. Exports to Lati 
America fell off nearly $800,000,000 dur- 
ing 1921, but were $500,000,000 greater 
than in 1913-1914. Imports fell off $l- 
096,327,000, although they were $225,- 
000,000 larger than in 1913-14. 


Japan’s foreign trade in January 
showed an excess of imports over ¢ 
ports six times as great as in December 
and one-third greater than for the 
whole third quarter of 1921. It 1s the 
general tendency of foreign trade im 
Japan, the Department of Commerce 
points out, to increase rapidly toward 
the end of the year, with the peak ™ 
December, followed by a marked 
diminution in exports for January. 


Cuba will not reduce artificially this 
year’s sugar crop, but will agree to 
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LET US MANAGE 
YOUR COAL MINES 


Secure for your mine 
the profitable benefits of 
operating methods tested 
and matured by 38 years 
of ownership or active 
control in virtually every 
field. You are assured 
of efficient, effective and 
economical operation 
through— 


PEABODY 


Operating Management 


Because we have at our dis- 
posal the constantly increas- 
ing wealth of data on mining 
conditions, cost items and 
sales problems which grows 


FORBES 


limitation of exports to the United 
States, it was announced by Jose M. 
Cortina, Chief of the Cabinet, speaking 
for the Government. 


The International Sales Corporation, 
an English concern with headquarters 
in London, is planning to enter the 
American field. One of the chief pur- 
poses of its activities is to furnish a 
foreign outlet for medium-sized manu- 
facturers in Great Britain and the intro- 
duction of American goods in Great 
Britain. 





Prices 





out of our extensive manage- 
ment operations, we can 
economically give all our cli- 
ents a service which would 
be prohibitive to the single 
owner. Write for descriptive 
booklet. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1888 


332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
Operating 36 bituminous mines in 11 
fields with annual capacity of 
18,000,000 tons. 























Real Service 


—Aside from the 
service of prepara- 
tion notable at the 13 


Cosgrove Mines, the 
delivery features of 
the Cosgrove Coal 
Contract are highly 
valuable. 


CrSGRCVE 
AND COMPANY 
JOHNSTOWN, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILEDELPHIA, ST WUIS, 


ee a 





New Business Publications 


Just off the press. Published C 
to sell at 25¢ each, or $1.50. 
Cover Business Administra- 
tion, Advertising, Accounting, 
Parcel Post Merchandising, 


Selling and Federal Taxation. Education in themselves, 
Valuable, instructive, helpful. All prepaid, te introduce 
cur Business Service and Course, for only 25¢. Your 
opportunity, 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O NLY rent, heat and light, of all liv- 
ing costs, are now as high as in 
1920, the peak year, a summary by the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce shows. Wages, 
it is announced, now have a comfort- 
able bulge on the family expenses. As 
an example of price changes, the fol- 
lowing table of groceries is illustrative: 


1913 1920 1922 
Per lb. Per lb. Per Ib. 





Cornmeal ........... $0.03 $0.06 $0.03 
Sn ‘knanasigaaaniebeas i 19 OT 
Butter ...ccccccccccs 41 -79 45 
REE ickehackensnes 25 46 .23 
0 ee ere -26 .60 52% 
Miik (fresh) ........ U8 14 11 
Navy beans ......... U4 jl 07 
Potatoes =e... see eee 02 0044 02 
OO Eee 15 29 10 
EE é.adbcsncieesees 05 aa 08 
PIOUL — accccccccccces 03 09 d 
Sugar (granulated) .. .05 24 05 
TR 404 5586600000000 54 63 43 
sie dt 25 
OO er errr 05 .08 06 


Reductions in rates charged by the 
New York Telephone Company, rang- 
ing from 5 per cent. in New York City 
to 7 per cent. in other parts of the state, 
have been ordered by the State Public 
Service Commission. The new rates 
are to go into effect on April 1 and re- 
main in force until the inquiry, which 
was started last November, has been 
completed. 


Another reduction in prices for its 
cars was announced by the Willys- 
Overland Company. The Overland 
roadster and touring models will now 
cost $550, a reduction of $45, and all 














Willys-Knight models are _ reduced, 
ranging from $125 to $320. 
Washington 

RESIDENT HARDING in person 


presented to a joint session of Con- 
gress his program for placing the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine on a competing 
basis with foreign rivals. The President 
suggests legislation which would pro- 
vide for “direct aid” to ship owners of 
approximately $30,000,000 annually, to 
be derived primarily from a 10 per cent. 
diversion of all duties collected on im- 
ports. To that fund there is to be added 
money derived from tonnage charges, 
taxes and fees imposed on vessels en- 
tering the continental United States, 
and also sums payable to American 
vessels by the Postoffice Department 
for the transport of mails. 


A compromise soldier bonus plan, un- 
der which the cash feature would be 
eliminated except for ex-service men 
who would be entitled to $50 or less, 
was agreed upon tentatively, but unani- 
mously, by a special sub-committee of 
the Republican members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. The main 
features of the plan are as follows: 

War veterans electing to take the cash 
bonus would not receive money, but would 
receive certificates of the United States for 
the total amount of their bonus. 

These certificates would be payable in 
three, four or five years, or possibly longer, 
the date of maturity to be worked out later. 


A definite loan value for the certificate 
would be fixed and the soldiers needing cush 
could borrow on them from banks or indi- 
viduals at the stated loan rate. 

The loan value of the certificates on the 
day of their issuance would be the minimum 
loan value and from that time until the date 
of maturity their loan value would increase 
steadily, according to a rate that would be fixed 
in advance, 

President Harding, however, has 
served notice that he will veto any 
measure passed which does not raise 
the necessary funds by means of a sales 
tax. 

President Harding having nominated 
Secretary Mellon, Secretary Hughes, 
Secretary Hoover, Senator Smoot, and 
Representative Burton to be members 
of the Allied Debt Funding Commission, 
the next step is to inform the debtor 
nations that the United States is pre- 
pared to open negotiations. 

By a vote of 280 to 36 the House went 
on record as favoring the extension of 
the present 3 per cent. immigration law 
for another year, beginning July 1. 





Other Important Items 











OANS of Allied Governments held 

by American investors total less 
than $818,000,000, according to Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
The total amount of loans to the Allied 
Governments of Europe issued publicly 
in the United States, says Mr. Lamont, 
was, from the outbreak of the war on 
August 1, 1914, to January 1 of this 
year, approximately $2,587,000,000. Of 
this total amount there have already 
been paid off approximately $1,770,000,- 
000. 

The energetic campaign being con- 
ducted by District Attorney Banton of 
New York against illegitimate stock 
“brokerage” houses is causing an un- 
precedented number of failures, involv- 
ing thousands of-unsuspecting custom- 
ers whose losses will undoubtedly run 
into the millions. As we go to press the 
number of failures in New York alone 
since February Ist totals thirty-nine, 
and every day the list grows. An edi- 
torial comment on this subject will be 
found on another page of this issue. 


The formation of a gigantic corpora- 
tion for commercial navigation of the 
air in this country, through the estab- 
lishment of regular lines over which 
will be operated huge dirigible airships 
of the Zeppelin type was announced by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Bene- 
dict Crowell, president of the Crowell 
& Little Construction Co. of Cleveland, 
will probably be chosen president of the 
company. Other men interested in the 
enterprise are L. V. Benet, president of 
the Hotchkiss Company; Owen D. 
Young, vice president of the General 
Electric Company, New York; Marshall 
Field 3d; Colonel Charles De Forest 
Chandler, U. S. Army, retired; Snowden 
A. Fahnestock; E. M. Herr, president 
of the Westinghouse Company; Samuel 
McRoberts; R. B. Mellon, of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh; Theodore 
Pratt of the Standard Oil Company; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Benjamin Thaw 
of Pittsburgh; and David Goodrich, of 
New York. 

The North Dakota law regulating 
grain inspection and purchase was de- 
clared invalid by the Supreme Court. 

Bids for virtually the entire merchant 
fleet owned by the Government, built at 
a cost of approximately $3,000,000,000, 
and including about 10,000,000 tons of 
steel vessels, have been asked for by 
Joseph W. Powell, president of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. In all 
1,470 vessels will be offered, the Gov- 
ernment retaining only the Leviathan 
and 260 wooden or composite ships. 








Open all year. 
But NOW — 
when elements 
of oppressive 
weather are ab- 
sent—is the 
best time to in- 











vest in rest. 


HE supreme capacity 
of great men lies in 
their ability to rest. 

No material investment 
returns such splendid divi- 
dends as “time off” for 
Intelligent Rest. 

Your human machine 
demands such periods. Un- 
answered — and the brakes 
shut down. If you would 
keep the control of these 
brakes in your own hands— 
Invest in Rest. 


In this connection: 


THE (5LEN 
SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American ‘‘Cure’’ for 
Heart Disorders 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


TheGlen Springs offers Intelli- 
gent Rest — with scientific exam- 
ination to detect, and treatment 
to correct weakness in time. 

The value of its mineral waters, 
its diagnostic laboratories and 
scientific treatments, is fully rec- 
ognized in the medical world. It 
is the only place in America where 
Nauheim Baths for Heart and 
Circulatory Disorders are given 
with a natural calcium chloride 
brine. 

Situated in beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region of New York State. 
Clear, dry, invigorating atmos- 
phere. Every comfort for your- 
self and family. Sun parlors, 
recreations,and charm of pleasant 
companionship. 


Mlustrated booklets with detailed 
intormation sent on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, Sec’y. 
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aeRO CHESTER 
GROWN 


APRIL 25th IS ENGLISH WALNUT DAY 


Plant some English Walnut Trees 
this Spring—Order now. 


Here in the north, thousands of English Walnut trees are thriving and 
bearing delicious nuts—you are safe in planting our hardy northern grown 
trees in localities where the winter temperatures are not too severe for peach 
trees—in almost every locality, north, east, south or west, you will find bearing 
English Walnut trees—wherever peach trees will grow, our hardy English 
Walnut trees will succeed. 


We offer small trees as low as $1.00 each, but send for our beautiful catalog, 
which describes the different varieties, the different sizes with prices, also a 
multitude of other hardy nut trees, fruit and ornamental trees, roses, shrubs, 
evergreens, hedge plants, etc., for while we have the largest assortment, and 
the largest stock of northern grown nut trees in America, we are also growers 
and have been for more than half a century, of a general line of hardy depend- 
able nursery stock. 


If you intend to plant an orchard—If you intend to beautify your grounds— 
no matter how much or how little you intend to plant, start with “Glenwood 
Grown” trees. Send for catalog B2 to-day—it’s our only salesman. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 


Established 1866, Rochester, N. Y. 














Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 








NE hundred per cent. more Fisk Tires have 
O been delivered to customers during January 

and February, 1922, than during the corres- 
ponding months in 1921—and dealers’ sales in 1921 
were 10% greater in units than in 1920. 


This is significant because Fisk is one of the largest 
companies in the tire industry and because the 
growth and demand for Fisk Tires is exceeding the 
normal increase from cars newly put into commis- 
sion this past year. 


Compare for every feature and you will make Fisk 
your next Tire. 
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On January 1, 1922, there were 303 oil 
refineries, with total daily capacity of 
1,736,725 barrels, operating in the United 
States, compared with 328, with capacity 
of 1,714,395 barrels, on January 1, 1921. 
These plants were operating on a basis 
of 80 per cent. of capacity at the begin- 
ning of 1922, against 84 per cent. at the 
beginning of 1921, the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines reports. 


jJanuary’s 43,300,000 barrel produc- 
tion of crude petroleum represented 
the highest daily rate ever recorded, 
according to the Geological Survey, 
and showed better than a 5,000,000 bar- 
rel gain over the same month a year 
ago. 


Indictments against Charles W. 
Morse, his three sons, and eight others, 
charging conspiracy to detraud the 
United States and the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration in connection with war con- 
tracts, were returned by. the Federal 
Grand Jury which has been investigat- 
ing the war-time transactions of Morse 
and some of his associates with the 
Shipping Board. 


A decrease of more than 200,000,000 
tons in the world’s production of coal 
in 1921 is reported by the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey. he total world output for 
last year is placed at 1,100,000,000 metric 
tons, with France and Germany the 
only nations showing an increased pro- 
duction. 


The United American Lines, con- 
trolled by W. Averell Harriman and as- 
sociates, has withdrawn from the North 
Atlantic freight rate conference, rather 
than agree to an increase in the present 
rate of 3244 cents a hundred pounds for 
provisions. Steps to avert a rate war as 
a result of the Harriman action will 
be taken by the Shipping Board. 


The German-Atlantic and German- 
South American Telegraph Companies 
have concluded an arrangement with 
American telegraph companies where- 
by the German companies will re- 
sume cable trattic. Under the arrange- 
ment the German companies are to 
operate the section from Emden to the 
Azores, and the American companies 
the section between the Azores and 
New York. 


The informal announcement that the 
Mexican Minister of Finance, de la 
Huerta, will visit New York, probably 
foreshadows the early payment of in- 
terest on the republic’s bond issues, 
which have been in default since 1914. 
The payment of $6,000,000 by American 
cil producers to the Mexican Govern- 
ment for oil taxes on an adjusted basis 
within the last month has made such 
a preliminary payment possible. 

The U. S. Supreme Court affrmed 
decrees of lower courts holding that 
statutory rates of 80 cents maintained 
for gas in New York City in 1918 and 
1919 were confiscatory. The court’s 
decision was given in the cases brought 
by the Public Service Commission of 
New York against the Consolidated Gas 
Company, the New York and Queens 
Gas Company, and the Kings County 
Lighting Company. 


The American dye industry is said to 
be in danger of considerable inconve- 
nience because of the refusal of Ger- 
many to deliver the American share of 
dyes to the Reparations Commission 
until the controversy between the Tex- 
tile Alliance and the minority dye in- 
terests in that country is cleared up. 
America has not received its share of 
the German dyes for more than four 
months. Any great prolongation of 
this situation, it is said, probably will 
cause widespread disturbance to Amer- 
ica’s newly organized dye industry. 


— 





Foreign 








P REMIER LLOYD GEORGE 64 
Great Britain and Premier Pojp. 
care of France have settled their qj. 
ferences over the preliminaries of the 
Genoa conference and the economic 
negotiations will open on April 10, The 
British Premier agreed that Genog 
would do nothing to encroach upon the 
rights of the League of Nations; to aj. 
fect the rights of the signatories to the 
peace treaties; or to imperil French 
reparations claims. The French Pre. 
mier agreed to place no more barriers 
in the way of the Genoa conference 
and to co-operate in its aims under 
the conditions laid down. It is under. 
stood that the main feature of Lloyd 
George’s plan for Genoa is to establish 
a ten years’ truce throughout Europe 
as a breathing space in which recon- 
struction should be undertaken. By 
this plan every nation would formally 
agree to respect one another’s frontiers 
tor that period and to abstain from all 
aggression. 

After several months of negotiations, 
British and American oil interests have 
reached a basis of agreement on their 
conflicting claims to the virgin oil 
fields in the five northern provinces of 
Persia—to which the Standard Oil Con. 
pany of N. J. received a concession 
several months ago—and will form a 
new joint British and American com- 
pany for the development of the fields, 


The Russian Soviet Government has 


‘abandoned its monopoly of the salt in- 


dustry. Salt has been considered as 
one of the most important key com- 
modities of the country. 

The British Government has an- 
nounced its acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of Egypt and the termina- 
tion of its protectorate over the Nile. 
lhe sovereignty oi the Sultan will be 
restored. 


A bill authorizing the Government to 
open negotiations with Peking relative 
to China’s applying the yearly indemnity 
due France for damages during the 
Boxer uprising, toward the restoration 
of the Banque Industrielle de Chine, has 
been passed by the French Senate. 


The annual report of the Hamburg 
South American steamship lines in 1921 
showed net profits of more than 7; 
000,000 marks, twice the amount of the 
earnings of the previous year. A divi- 
dend of 28 per cent. was declared, com- 
pared with 16 per cent. paid in 1920. 

Immigration policy is at present 4 
subject of constant discussion in the 
Canadian press and is receiving the at- 
tention of the Cabinet. Canada has 
lately been making no efforts to at- 
tract immigrants. In fact she has been 
keeping stiff barriers against them. It 
is now generally admitted, however, 
that the only solution of the Canadiaa 
railroad problem is the introduction 0! 
settlers who will cultivate lands now 
unoccupied. 

Sir Horace Plunkett, in a speech be- 
fore the Lawyer’s Club in New York, 
intimated that the new rulers of Ire 
land undoubtedly would make a close 
study of the possibility of financing the 
Free State in New York, rather than 
in London, 





An illustration under an article 
on the copper industry in “Forbes” 
for February 4 was labeled “Copper 
Mine in the Missabe Range.” Some 
one blundered. Of course, it was an 
tron mine. We regret the error; 
but we're glad “Forbes” is so thor- 
oughly read. 
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American Bank Note Co.—Earned 
1695 per common share in 1921, against 
27.97 in 1920. 


American Locomotive Co.—Earned 
$13.34 per common share in 1921, against 
$21.44 in 1920. 


American Snuff Co—Earned $14.31 
per share in 1921, against $15.18 a share 
in 1920. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.—De- 
ficit of $2,921,132 for six months ended 
Jan. 31, 1922, against net income of 
$1,535,246 for corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Earned 
$11.10 per share in 1921, against $11.72 
in 1920. 


Atlas Powder Co.—Earned $1.71 per 
common share in 1921, against $38.06 in 
1920. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Earned 
2c. per common share in 1921, against 
$6.47 in 1920. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Declared dividend of 
$] a share on common stock, payable 
April 1, to stock of record March 13. 
A like dividend was paid Dec. 1, 1921. 
Surplus after common dividend in 1921 
was $1,145,990, against $303,148 in 1920. 


Consolidated Cigar Corp.—Deficit 
after common dividends, $1,198,401 in 
1921, against surplus of $593,831 in 192v. 
Profit and loss deficit, $879,286. 

General Motors Corp.—Preliminary 
report for year ended December 31, 
1921, shows a deficit of $38,680,770, af- 
ter all charges. This compares with a 
net profit of $37,750,375 in 1920, which, 
after preferred and debenture divi- 
dends, was equal to $1.56 a share on 
the 20,563,294 shares of common stock 
outstanding at that time. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
—To erect a two machine unit plant ad- 
dition at cost of about $400,000, ac- 
cording to “Iron Age.” 

Lackawanna Steel Co—Reports a 
net loss for 1921 of $3,384,876. after in- 
terest charges, depreciation, and ad- 
justment of inventory. In 1920 there 
was a profit of $4,294,375, equal to 
$1223 a share, while in 1914 the deficit 
amounted to $1,652,444. 

Liggett & Myers 
Earned $25.33 per 
against $18.68 in 1920. 

Loft, Inc—Earned $1.12 per common 
share in 1921, against $1.10 in 1920. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co—Earned 4.91 
per cent. per first preferred share: in 
1921, against 20.67 per cent. for the first 
preferred in 1920. Net income was 
$218,773, against $945,793 in 1920. 

Lorillard (P.) Co.—Earned 18:41 per 
cent. per common share in 1921, against 
19.99 per cent. in 1920. 

Market Street Ry. Co.—Declared 1% 
Der cent. initial dividend on prior pre- 
ferred stock, payable April 1 to stock 
of record March 15. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Reported 
earnings of $4.07 per share in 1921, 
against $7.66 in 1920. 


Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co.—In 
1921, showed net loss of $5.313,512, 
compared with net income of $12,424,- 
920 in the preceding year. 

National Cloak & Suit Co—Orders 
for January, 1922, numbered 557,000, 


aoe 7 
‘argest number in any January on 
record. 


Tobacco Co— 
common share, 


National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Inc.—Passed common dividend. but de- 
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clared four quarterly dividends of 1% 
per cent. to be paid throughout 1922 on 
preferred stock. Deficit after common 
dividends in 1921, $2,894,123, against sur- 
plus of $1,726,643 in 1920. 


National Lead Co.—Earned $8.59 per 
common share in 1921, against $14.67 
in 1920. President Cornish said that 
the company “should be able to main- 
tain the present dividend rate. On the 
other hand, in view of the disturbed and 
uncertain conditions, there should be 
no increase in dividend rate on the 
common stock at this time.” 


North American Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 1 per cent. in preferred 
stock payable on common stock April 1, 
to stock of record March 16, in addition 
to regular quarterly dividend of 75c. 


Owens Bottle Co.—Net earnings for 
1921, after charging off $1,200,000 for 
depreciation and $1,700,000 for factory 
shut-down expenses, were $1,350,000, as 
against net of $4,222,205 in 1920. 


Phillips-Jones Corp.—Earned $1.13 
per common share in six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1921. ‘ 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ported loss of $8,763,712 in 1921, after 
all interest charges, depreciation, in- 
ventory adjustments, and operating ex- 
penses. Balance sheet showed profit 
and loss deficit of $4,422,165, against 
profit and loss surplus of $4,541,646 at 
the end of the previous year. 


Railway Steel-Spring Co.—Earned 
$4.49 per common share in 1921, against 
$18.44 in 1920. 


Reading Co.—Company’s case was re- 
stored to docket for reargument on 
April 10 before U. S. Supreme Court. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Passed 
preferred dividend. Net earnings for 
1921, $511,528, against $13,825,521 for 
1920; deficit after common dividends, 
$7,865,242, against surplus of $4,066,522 
in 1920. 

Savage Arms Corp.—Deficit after 
dividends for 1921, $1,234,011, against 
surplus of $117,769 in 1920. 


Sloss-Sheffield Iron & Steel.—De- 
ferred 134 per cent. quarterly dividend 
on preferred stock. 

Tobacco Products Corporation.— 
Earned $8.45 per share on common in 
1921, against $7.79 in 1920. 

Union Bag: & Paper Corp.—Reduced 
common dividend from $8 to $6 annual 
basis. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer.— 
Earned $11.51 per common share in 
1921, against $15.31 in 1920. 

United Drug Co.—Reported deficit of 
$3,636,327, after all charges and _ in- 
ventory adjustments, in 1921. In 1920, 
$11.02 was earned for the common 
stock. 

United Retail Candy Stores, Inc.— 
Profit and loss deficit for 1921, $1.013.286, 
as against surplus of $16,871 in 1920. 

United Retail Stores Corp.—Deferred 
action on quarterly dividend due April 
1, 1922. Earned $4.33 per common 
share in 1921, against $6.03 in 1920. 

Western Electric Co., Inc.—President 
DuBois said that while books had not 
been closed it was estimated that some 
margin had been earned over regular 
dividend of $10 a share on common 
stock for 1921. Sales were $185,000,00u, 
against $206,000,000 in 1920. 

Weyman-Bruton Co.—Increased com- 
‘mon dividend from 10 to 12 per cent, 





WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 


BUCKETSHOPS ? 


During the past weeks there has been 
a general housecleaning of not only 
bucketshops but also of weak firms— 
there apparently is no cure—and the re- 
currence may come again. Read these: 


GOLD BRICKS OF SPECULATION by John 
Hill, Jr., while written in 1904—a study of spec- 
ulation and its counterfeits, and an expose of 
the methods of bucketshop and “Get Rich 
Quick” swindles. Real names and real stories 
of how they operate 


BUCKET SHOPS—reprinted from a series of 
articles by “The Owl,” and “THE REMEDY 
FOR THEM,” by R. D. Wyckoff—dealing with 
the methods which are employed today by the 
bucketshoppers. The telephone call—the tra- 
velling salesmen, etc 


BEATING THE STOCK MARKET, by McNeel 
of the Boston Herald—a book of sound sense, 
including a chapter on the selection of the 
broker and the value of advice from the broker. 
Theodore Price says “If we were stock brokers 
we would make all our customers buy and 


read it” 


Send for most recent catalogue of Business Books—FREE 








DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY’S 
“HIDDEN ASSETS” 
REVEALED 


OT one stockholder in a hundred, and there are 
10,000 in The Texas Company, knows the values 
back of his shares! 


Only an exhaustive research such as that conducted recently by this 
Bureau could be expected to disclose them; for The Texas pane is 
an organization of many ramifications whose activities encircle the globe 
and whose operations cover a greater b b hes of Pra, mer 
industry than those of any other single oil company. 


it ue ro yon how our sapere aes | wed ~~ ae of ae ‘oo 
oO! e Texas Company was conducted; e present and future 
were studied; how the intrinsic values were pond mmm 3 how definite con- 
clusions were reached about the ea g power and market “> of 
the stock, and how the whole was put into a report which the most 
exhaustive, illuminating and conclusive treatise of the kind ever sub- 
mitted to the public. 


We will also send Free to those insovented, 
something of unique value to stockholders an 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 
120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





an adjusted price chart, 
prospective buyers. 











FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
129 Pifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, full particulars about your exhaustive 
report on The Texas Company stock, together with a reprint of your adjusted price 
chart showing the market movements of the old $100 par value shares and the new $25 
par walue shares from 1914 to date. 
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Are You Old At 
Forty? 


“‘What’s up, Hig.? You look all in.’”’ “‘I know ‘t, 


Dick, and I feel all in, too. I don’t get my rest. 
Have to get up aix to elght times a night, and I 
have pain most of the time. I’m blue and de- 
pressed, irritable, and my back aches.” 

“Why, Hig., old man, you're like old Colonel Hen- 
derson. Remember how he dragged around for 
months? He had prostate trouble. One day he ran 
seross a fellow sufferer who had a little device they 
call a THERMALAID. This friend had relieved 
himself permanently, he said. The Colonel got 
one, and—-well, you know the Colonel is a pretty 
healthy looking specimen today. I had no idea 
of the prevalency of your trouble, but it seems that 
a good many men of 40 or past are more or less 
afflicted. Now you send and get the booklet issued 
by these THERMALAID people and read it with 
an open mind. Every man past 40 should read 
it. There is no medicine, exercise, massage, or 
anything unpleasant connected with the use of 
a Thermalaid.”’ 

“By George, Dick, that sounds good. 
What’s the name and address?’’ 
right here, Hig.”” 


The ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 


Ill do it. 
“T’ve got it 











4602 Main Street Steubenville, Ohio 








LEFax: 


A SIEVE THROUGH WHICH 
159 BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
ARE SIFTED TO SEPARATE 


The Ideas That Count! 


Your greater capital is not the 
money in your bank, but the 
IDEAS that you can draw upon 
—the knowledge of what your 
fellow businessman has __ tried 
and accomplished. 


Read Lefax— 


We digest 150 business magazines each 
month to pick out the best ideas on 
FINANCE, ADVERTISING, SALES & 
SALESMANAGEMENT, ROUTINE, etc. 


COMPACT— A compact little journal 
with important business 
facts on every square 
inch of its pages. 

POCKET- It fits the pocket and 

SIZE is therefore ideal for the 
busy executive who has 
no opportunity to read 
except on the train—at 
lunch—or odd moments. 

FACTS Lefax is published in a 
ACCES- distinctive way which 
S'RLE allows any article to be 


AFTER cut out and _ without 
trimming, punching or 
pasting to be inserted 
in your pocket memor- 
andum book, or filed 
away already indexed. 


CONDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 


LEFAX, INC., 
141 S. 9th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen:— 

Kindly put my name on your sub- 
scription list, with the understanding 
that I may cancel the subscription if I 
am not satisfied with the first copy and 
will then owe you nothing. 


Name 


Mail Address 
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Which Rails to Buy 


(Continued from page 401) 


spent 38 per cent. on maintenance last 
year, the difference between 38 per 
cent. and 33% per cent. has been added 
to the actual net earnings. If no such 
adjustment were made in the case of 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the actual 
earnings would show nothing for 
either the new common or preferred 
stock, and only 92 per cent. of fixed 
charges. On the other hand, in three 
instances when less than 334% per cent. 
has been spent on any road, the dif- 
ference between such figure and 33% 
per cent. has been subtracted from the 
net earnings in figuring the table. The 
three are Atchison, Kansas City South- 
ern, and St. Louis-San Francisco. 

The stocks are listed in the table in 
the order of their attractiveness on 
the basis of the percentage of earnings 
to selling prices. Only two of the first 
ten are dividend payers; namely, Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and Colorado & South- 
ern. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note that 80 per cent. of the most at- 
tractive roads are the low-priced or so- 
called weaker roads. 

No allowance has been made for any 
division with the Government of earn- 
ings in excess of 6 per cent. on their 
property valuation. This adjustment 
cannot be made in most cases owing 
to the fact that the Government ap- 
praisals have not been completed. 
Where such appraised value is less 


than the par value of the securities 
outstanding, as in the case of St. Louis 
& Southwestern, it would somewhat 
decrease the percentage. On the other 
hand, the Rock Island valuation ex- 
ceeds the par value of the securities 
outstanding. 

To illustrate how other and closer 
studies should be utilized with such a 
table, it is noticeable how poorly the 
railroads of the Northwest compare 
with those of other sections. But in 
any comparison of surpluses accumu- 
lated in former years these companies 
would rank high, and this is a consid- 
eration which should never be over- 
looked. Another consideration is the 
recent severe agricultural depression 
which affected the northwestern more 
than the southern roads, which have 
had oil business to assist them; and 
the northwestern roads are likely to 
improve faster than other sections 
when the farmer is prosperous. The 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western has just 
won a most important suit, thus secur- 
ing with only a small payment the can- 
cellation of collateral trust bonds 
amounting to more than either issue 
of stock. Other factors like the recent 
decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to increase the percentage 
of through rates allowed to the New 
Ergland roads should help these roads 
and correspondingly decrease the pro- 
fits of the connecting trunk lines, 


Why Cotton’s Position Is Strong 


(Continued from page 393) 


reason for an increase in the con- 
sumption of cotton goods lies in the 
improvement in the quality of goods 
being made out of cotton. There has 
arisen an enormous demand for the fine 
fabrics now being produced and which 
have proven to be popular substitutes 
for other textile materials. 

Exports from the United States should 
be considered both from the standpoint 
of volume and value, although it is 
found that there is a practically fixed 
proportion of the country’s crop ex- 
ported over five-year periods. This 
proportion is placed at 66 per cent. of 
the crops. The export volume of 1921 
(fiscal year) represents a decline of 
578.000 bales or 9.3 per cent. since 1900, 
while the value increased $358,354,000 or 
148.1 per cent. Similarly, the volume of 
1921 declined 35.1 per cent. from the 
1910-1913 average, and the value in- 
creased 11.3 per cent. over the average 
for these years. 

During the past year the export situa- 
tion was fully canvassed and every 
means of increasing the export trade in 
cotton was carefully considered, ac- 
cording to the report of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation for 1921. The Cor- 
poration offered to make advances to 
finance the carrying of stocks of 
American cotton in foreign warehouses, 
and some advances were made for the 
purpose, but this method did not solve 
the problem. Another suggestion of 
mating advances on cotton stored in 
America under contract for sale to for- 
eigners was rejected in favor of lending 
to co-operative associations on cotton 
in American warehouses until it could 
be exported in an orderly manner. This 
method proved to be the remedy neces- 
sary to the situation. One million bales 
were successfully financed but the aid 
to the South was greater in its psycho- 
logical aspect than in the actual money 
advances. 


In conclusion, it would seem that cot- 
ton is in a stronger position funda- 
mentally than it has been in some time, 
and that as a consequence its price 
should be fairly stable in the near 
future. This conclusion is based upon 
the assumption that there will be no 
material change one way or the other in 
the production of cotton from the vol- 
ume and tendency that were manifest in 
pre-war years. Any arbitrary change 
in the acreage planted would, of course, 
be a factor that would have to be given 
due consideration. 





Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 399) 


advantage of recessions to buy stocks, 
for spring always heightens the con- 
tagion of optimism. 

Where there is reason for expecting 
an advance, it is always safest to buy 
stocks that have been lagging behind 
the general movement. Right now in 
this class there may be mentioned Cen- 
tral Leather, Sears-Roebuck, and the 
common and preferred stocks of the 
fertilizer companies, such as American 


Agricultural Chemical, International 
Agricultural, and  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical. The metal stocks such as 


Anaconda, Cl%e, Kennecott, Ray, Utah, 
and Cerro de Pasco, and Butte & Su- 
perior and International Nickel are also 
cheap. 


Among the rails, the low-priced 
stocks such as St. Louis & Southwest- 
ern, Texas & Pacific, Pere Marquette, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Kansas City 
Southern, and the new Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas issues offer very good 
chances of profit. 

And further advances in such stocks 
as California Packing, Chandler Motor, 
Associated Dry Goods, and the Maxwell 
Motors issues seem likely. 





A Complete 
Course in 


Accounting 


for $34.00 


Sent on “4 ; and payable, if you 


decide to keep it, in easy mon 
instalments. “ 


“Business Accounting,” is a new reading 
course for home study in five volumes 
and a reading de prepared by five 
well-known Certified Public Accountants, 
It will give you a thorough workin 

knowledge of accounting at a fraction » 

the cost of methods heretofore ayvailab] a, 
For the man who is studying alone tl is 
set will give a. working mastery of 
accounting that will enable him, with 
proper experience, to take full charge of 
any ordinary accounting system, or 
apply a thorough knowledge of account- 
ing to the problems of executive control, 


Send for This Free Booklet 


“Accounting and Your Business Pro- 
ress,’’ sent free on request, will give you 
ullinformation of ‘Business Accounting.” 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Street Dept.464 New York City 
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Classified Advertising 


FORBES is a real market 30,000 busi- 
mess executives read FORBES every 3 
weeks. Practically every reader is ea- 
gaged in active business. 


Our rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 





"Banking and Business References required fer 
all advertisements seoking capital, 
Count six words to am agate line. No 


advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar payable in advance. 








HELP WANTED 


MEN—$40.00 to $150.00 WEEKLY—Become 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepare 
in short time. Write for full particulars. 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 187, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 











SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. achine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
Co., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 











ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 


GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Pilate. 
High Class in every respect, at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulten. Engraving Co., Milford, Conn. 


oo 


WANT TO SELL 


PECANS—A real food for Brain Workers. 
More nutritious than Meat or Eggs. Five- 
pound box. delivered, $4.00. Pecan groves for 
sale. GANTWOOD, Meigs, Ga. 




















TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the 
movements of securities on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Traders and Investors cannot afford 
to be without our Service. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE 
MONTH COSTS $15.00 


Sample letter on request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


QOKS relating to banking have 

been in existence only since the 
peginning of the nineteenth century. 
yen such books as appeared from 
is to about 1845 were purely theo- 
retical discussions of the subject and 
might be said to belong to the field of 
economics. 

The development of banking litera- 
ture is best described by Mr. Neil 
Carothers in a recent issue of the 
“Guaranty News.” 

“literature to meet this need is of 
very recent development. Only in the 
last thirty years has there been any 
serious attempt to analyze bank oper- 
ations in detail and to explain the 
actual processes by which the business 
of a bank is carried on. During this 
period there have appeared a number 
of excellent treatises, definitely outlin- 
ing the principles upon which banking 
rests and explaining the fundamental 
processes which make up the business 
of banking. 

‘In other words, there has developed 
yithin the past generation a litera- 
ture of the science of banking. 
Many books of this type are in use by 
students and business men_ today. 
They are much alike in their general 
treatment of the subject. Many of 
them combine an analysis of the com- 
plex subject of money and currency 
with that of banking. “Some are con- 
cerned with banking only. All of them 
outline the purposes for which banks 
are created, the economic position 
they occupy in modern industry and 
finance, the historical development 
throughout which American Banks 
have evolved, and the fundamental 
transactions which make up a bank’s 
business life. The older volumes give 
much space to the National banking 
system; the more recent works em- 
phasize the Federal Reserve system. 


Books for Beginners 


“Among the many volumes of this 
character, two of the older ones have 
introductions to the science of bank- 
ing for thousands of students. These 
two are Dunbar’s ‘Theory and His- 
tory of Banking,’ and White’s ‘Money 
and Banking. Elementary in treat- 
ment, compact and vigorous in style, 


these two little books have run 
through many editions and frequent 
revisions, and _ still are excellent 


means for acquiring a knowledge of 
the primary principles and practices 


of banking. 
“More elaborate and systematic 
treatises have appeared in recent 


years, of which the best known are 


Probably Conant’s ‘Principles of 
Money and Banking,’ Holdsworth’s 
‘Money and Banking,’ and Willis’s 
American Banking’ Two large 


volumes of selections taken from the 
writings of many banking authorities 
are valuable. These are Phillips’ 
Readings in Money and Banking’ and 
Moult n’s ‘Principles of Money and 
Banking’ Nearly all of the standard 
texts on the principles of economics 
devote one or more chapters to the 
Science of banking, and many of them 


contain brief but valuable outlines of 
the subject. The standard economic 
texts of Taussig, Seligman, Fetter, 
Seager and others present excellent 
introductions to the subject of bank- 
ing. 

“But these various works will not 
satisfy the persistent student who 
wants to know how a bank is organ- 
ized and administered, what its per- 
sonnel does, and how it organizes its 
forces, negotiates with its clients, pro- 
tects its assets, allocates its expendi- 
tures, and keeps its records. ok, 8 
For many years the only work of this 


kind was Patten’s ‘Methods and 
Machinery of Practical Banking,’ 
which was published in 1891. For 


modern purposes this volume is of no 
value. Fiske’s ‘Modern Bank,’ pub- 
lished in 1903—since revised—was the 
first serious attempt to outline the or- 
ganization, administration, and opera- 
tion of a large bank. Although not 
entirely adequate to explain the oper- 
ations of present day banks, it is still 
a useful book. Banking Practice in 
Volume VI of the series, called ‘Mod- 
ern Business,’ contains valuable in- 
formation. Kniffin’s ‘Practical Work 
of a Bank,’ while not a_ systematic 
treatise, is interesting and helpful. 
The year 1920 saw the publication in 
two volumes of Langston’s ‘Practical 
Bank Operation,’ the most elaborate 
attempt so far made to give a com- 
plete account of all the operations of 
a very large bank (based on the Na- 
tional City Bank).” 


For Business Men 


But the reader of “Forbes” may 
desire to read books which bring the 
banker and client into direct communi- 
cation. Such a book as Kniffin’s, “The 
Business Man and His Bank,” or his 
most recent work, “American Banking 
Practice,” offers co-operative under- 
standing. The average business man 
should also be interested in such a 
book as “Bank Credit,” by Phillips. 

There is in process of printing the 
most extensive effort to cover the en- 
tire field of banking from every phase 
and from every viewpoint that has yet 
been attempted. This is the new Ron- 
ald Press publication, “Banking Prin- 
ciples and Practice,” by Westerfield— 
in five volumes. The pre-publication 
announcement suggests that it will 
prove to be one of the most valuable 
acquisitions to this subject for the 
business man. 

For the purpose of guidance there 
follows a short bibliography of books 
which should be sufficient for the busi- 
ress man: 

Theory and Early History of Banking. 

Second Bank of the United States— 
Catterall. 

Theory & History of Banking—Dun- 
bar. 

Banks of New York and The Panic 
of 1857. ‘ 

Elementary Banking. 

Elementary Banking—Wolfe. 

The Modern Bank—Fiske. 

Money and Banking—White. 

Practical Banking—Harris. 

American Banking—Willis. 

Money and Banking—Holdsworth. 
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*¢ $3,000 worth of information in this $3.00 book.’’ 


Advertising 
or Trade» 
Latin-America 


W. E. AUGHINBAUGH 





Foreign and Export Editor “The New York 
Commercial’’; Lecturer on Latin-America 
in Columbia University and on Trade and 
Transportation in New York University. 


HE NEW BOOK without which no North American should 

attempt to sell goods to the Spanish- Portuguese- and negro- 

descended races south of the Rio Grande. It is a revelation 
of the Latin-American mind, and of the racial, climatic, economic, 
religious and social elements which make selling South America 
a problem widely different from trade in northern countries. The 
money that has been sunk by United States firms in schemes for 
trade in South America is appalling—and some of the reasons for 
failure are such good stories (for everyone but the loser) that the 
book has been called by the reviewer of “The New York Globe” 
“one of the most amusing books we have read in a long while.” 
But, though Dr. Aughinbaugh’s style makes delightful reading, he 
is by no means concerned with amusing the reader; his book is ear- 
nest, honest, expert, thorough, and intensely practical. Based upon 
eighteen years of residence in Latin-American countries and much 
experience in actual advertising and selling, and filled with accur- 
ate and tested information about advertising media (not publica- 
tions alone but everything, from guessing contests to ways of en- 
listing the favor of the priests), about the preferences and purchas- 
ing power of different sections of the population, about the laws 
and customs that affect trade—it is even conservative to sav, as did 
Maurice Switzer, vice-president of the Kelley-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany: “There is easily $3,000 worth of information in this $3.00 
book.” 


I enclose $........ , for which send .......... copies of 


ADVERTISING FOR TRADE IN LATIN-AMERICA 
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Fill out this coupon and send to your bookseller or 


THE CENTURY CoO., “\vYeucs 


New York City 

















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


He tore up a million-dollar contract. 


Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 


half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 


worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 


to the public. 


This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 


has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are 


Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Andrew Carnegie 
Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman du Pont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
Henry C. Frick 
Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 
A. Barton Hepburn 
Samuel Insull 

Otto H. Kahn 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
J. P. Morgan 
William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Charles M. Schwab 
John G. Shedd 
Edward C. Simmons 
James Speyer 
James Stillman 
Theodore N. Vail 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Paul M. Warburg 
John N. Willys 
Thomas EZ. Wilson 
P W. Woolworth 
John D. Archbold 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 


the fifty men mentioned in 


B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present iteelf, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 


you to the way of SUCCESS. 
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G29 inches, 500 pages, 5@ full-page 
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ia «cloth «with geld decorations. 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editer 
128 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination 
a copy of MEN WHO ARE MAK- 
ING AMERI . C. Forbes. 








Modern Theory and Practice of Bank- 


Practical Bank Operation—Lang- 
ston. 

Banking Theory and Practice—Wes- 
terfield. 

Organized Banking—Agger. 

Money & Banking—Scott. 

Practical Work of a Bank—Kniffin. 


The Federal Reserve System. 
ABC of the Federal Reserve—Kem- 
merer. 
Banking Progress—Laughlin. 
Acceptances and Commercial Paper. 
Commercial Paper—Kniffin. 


Acceptances—Bank and Trade— 
Mathewson. 

Commercial Banking—Acceptances— 
Silver. 


Departmental Banking. 
Advertising and Service—Shaw. 
Accounting and Costs—Shaw. 
Executive and Control—Shaw. 
Buildings, Equipment and Supplies— 

Shaw. 
Credits and Collections—Shaw. 


Filing Department of a Bank— 
Kramer. 
New Business Department—Mac- 
Gregor. 


Bank Deposit Building—Morehouse. 
Bank Letters—Morehouse. 


Foreign Exchange. 

Foreign Exchange Explained—Es- 
cher. 

Foreign Exchange—Whitaker. 

Foreign Exchange Theory & Prac- 
tice—Yorke. 

Arbitrage—Deutsch (English). 

Transactions in Foreign Exchange 
Dent (English). 

Theory of Foreign Exchanges— 
Goschen (English). 


The Client. 
The Business Man and His Bank— 
Kniffin. 
Bank Credit—Phillips. 





About Important People 








Charles Hayden, senior partner of the bank- 
ing firm of Hayden, Stone & Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors of 
the International Nickel Co. 

F. E. Scobey, of San Antonio, Texas, was 
nominated by President Harding to be director 
of the mint upon expiration, March 19, of the 
term of Ray T. Baker. 

L. M. Parker has been made secretary to 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

Ww. Kimball, vice-president of the 
Columbia Trust Co. of New York, was elected 
a director of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 

Erasmus cC. Lindley, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Great Northern Rail- 
way, has resigned, and will be succeeded by 
Marcellus T. Countryman, formerly general 
solicitor of the railroad. 

Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
has been elected Chairman of the American 
Section of the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico to succeed J. P. Morgan. 
Thomas Cochran, of the same firm. was 
appointed as Mr. Lamont’s alternate. Mortimer 
L. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., was elected 
vice-chairman of the committee. 

John Markle, of Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion. He succeeds General T. Coleman du 
Pont, who recently resigned. 

C. F. Nichols, who has lately become a mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, has been 
admitted to partnership in the firm of Henry 
Clews Company, New York. 

Henry Ruhlender, former chairman of the 
board of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road and a former member of Speyer & Co., 
New York, has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Missouri, Kansas & ,Texas 
Railroad. 

Alexander H. Walsh has been elected presi- 
dent of the Progress National Bank of New 
York, succeeding John Burke, resigned. 

The executive office of the Willys-Overland 
Company. which for years has been maintained 
in New York, will be removed to Toledo, Mr. 
Willys announces. 

Alfred C. Andrews, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected a 
director of the American-La France Fire 
Engine Company to succeed William A. 
Barstow, deceased. 

Walter J. Lee has been made a general 
partner in the Stock Exchange firm of H. F. 
McConnell & Co. 

Edgar S. Bloom has been elected a vice- 
president of the American Telephone & Tele~ 
graph Co, 
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Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


FINISHING THE JOB. 

“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. “You'y 
named six bankers in your will to be pall. 
bearers. Of course, it’s all right, but wouldn't 
you rather choose some friends with whom you 
are on better terms?” 

“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me for so long they might as wel] 
finish the job.”—$5 Prize to W. Re. Brown 
1871 Coventry Road, Upper Arlington, Colum: 
bus, Ohio. 

s 7 s 
A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

“I’m selling a new line of goods—you gee 
I’m a little stiff from lacrosse—and .. .” 

“Oh, yes—that’s somewhere out in Illinois 
isn’t it? Then the trouble began.—$1 Prize t; 
L. Simmons, 5 Bank Street, New York City. 

* * s 








A GOOD LETTER WASTED. 

A traveller on a sleeping car had written 
complaint to headquarters about the prese a 
of vermin in a berth that he had occunied. iT 
received from the department a lengthy lett 9/4 
of apology. Never before had such a con 
plaint been lodged against the line and the 
management would have done anything rather 
than offend such a distinguished citizen, ete. 

He was pleased with this abject anology ani 
was about to throw the letter away when he 
hanpened to notice a small slin of paper that 
had been enclosed. apparently by mistake. On 
it was his address and these words: “Send 
him the bed bue letter.”—$1 prize to John 
Upton, La Fargeville, N. ¥. 
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THE LITERAL TRUTH. 

The head of the firm sat in his office. Snrea 
before him on his desk were a score of chart 
and graphs, which he had been studying ca 
fully. There was a knock at the door am 
the census taker entered. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the visitor, as he opene 
his book, “the Government would like som 
information. How many people work here! 

“About one-half.” replied the head of th 
firm.—$1 prize to D. B. MacRae, 297 Redwo 
Ave., Winnipeg, Canada. . 


COULDN’T FIND IT. 

In Middletown, N. Y., there is a small if 
printing establishment owned by W. L. V 
Kleek, who is the proud father of a husi 
young son about 14. One day during t 
summer vacation the youngster paid } 
father a visit and was told by his father 
scrub the basin in which the printers wash 
their hands. The boy asked his father wh 
he should clean it with. and was told, “Sap 
lio and elbow-grease.” A few minutes elaps 
and the youngster shouted, “Say dad, ! 
found the sapolio but I’ve hunted all over f 
shon and T can’t find any elbow grease!” 
Prize to F. X. Chilson, 219 West 20th § 
New York. 
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* - * 
SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED. 
A customer asked one of the clerks at 
handkerchief counter for a certain stvle 
*kerchief. The always-npleasant, ever-oblis 
salesgirl onened box after box. looked 0 
the stock in the showcase with great © 
then brought forth a reserve stock and pa 
takingly looked through this but with 
finding what was wanted. Then from 4 
mote corner of one of the shelves she browf 
forth another box, hitherto unnoticed. 
when it was opened the customer exclaim 
“That’s it!” and holding un the lace-trimm 
hit of fabric, she asked. “How much is ft 
When told the price she replied. “I did 
want to buy any of them but a friend 
me ore for a present and. I wanted to vi 
aut how much she vaid for it.”—$1 Priv® 
M. T. Cramer, 520 First Avenue, North, @ 
Falls, Mont. 






















































To Our Readers 


F YOU have a copy of 

“Forbes” for August 7, 1920, 
and are willing to part with tt, 
won't you blease mail it back to 
us (120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
N. V.)? We have run out of 
copies of that issue and sorely 
need a few. For your kindness 
we will be very grateful. 
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Mr. Business Man! 


Queer, when you think of it, but the successful business 
man of today is the one who spares time from his affairs 
for a round of golf, a month or so of hunting, a fishing trip. 


Look around you. Think of the successful men you 
know. And then discover for yourself the high percentage 
among them who are sportsmen. Your Business Man of 
today does not keep his nose to the grindstone. He knows 
that by tempering business with recreation of a health- 
giving nature he can do thrice the amount of work when he 
sits down to his desk. 


And in his reading he does not confine himself to books 
and magazines of a financial nature. He reads them as a 
necessity, but he also reads publications such as OUTING 
to balance his mind. 


The successful business man of today reads OUTING be- 
cause OUTING is the most ably edited, highest class out- 
door magazine. OUTING stands alone. , 


On the newsstand OUTING costs 35 cents a copy. By 
the year it costs $4 and by entering your subscription you 
have the magazine delivered to your home or office. 


Send your annual subscription and get the magazine 
about which J. Ogden Armour said: 


“T like OUTING very much, and I think you have a great 
magazine.” 


Send $4 today to 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


47 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities” 


By Clinton Colver 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment. Analysis is profitable because 
so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 
because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. How to analyze 
industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 
the investor. 
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FORBES 


Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis 


In every progressive town there are scores of 
business, banking, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion executives who appreciate the importance *%of 
reading business publications, to keep posted on 
business and financial developments and their inter- 
pretation. These executives are the logical sub- 
scribers to FORBES. 


By acting as FORBES’ local subscription repre- 
sentative, a wide-awake man, either on full- or 
spare-time basis, can earn from $2 to $5 for each 
hour devoted to our interests, at the same time 
gaining a valuable selling experience and rendering 
a real service to the business people of his com- 
munity. 


Are you the man, or can you recommend him? 
Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
New York, N. Y. 


120 Fifth Ave. 
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A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 
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The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 
you find in this book 
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FORBES 


When everything that will burn—the 
coal and the wood, the oil and the gas—has 
been consumed, and the energy so released 
has been dissipated, there will still remain 
for mankind an inexhaustible source of 
power in the endless cycle of moisture mov- 
ing from cloud to mountain-top in snow or 
rain, thence to the valleys in little streams 
and great rivers, and so, finally, back again 
in vapor to the clouds. 

And this potential energy, utilized to do 
such a simple thing as the turning of wheels, 
will provide the people with ample sup- 
plies of light and heat and power for all 
their needs. 

It is a wonderful thing, this matter of the 
translation of raw energy into a form that 
is useful and convenient and economical; 
and it is worthy of the thought and study 
of every good mind. 

Westinghouse has for years given the 
best of its research and engineering talent 
to the development of the great possibilities 
that are even yet only dimly seen by gifted 
men who have studied no other question 
for years. The subject of the most efficient 
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types of apparatus for converting the power 
of the flowing waters into electrical energy; 
the question of the best methods of trans- 
porting this energy to its thousands of 
points of application; the problem of the 
many needs this distributed energy can 
meet and how best to meet them; these are 
just a few of the many things that must be 
progressively settled, and settled wisely, 
by the great industry of which Westing- 
house is a part. 

Even in the relatively few years that have 
passed since Westinghouse furnished the 
equipment that turns a tiny bit of Niagara’s 
might into channels of usefulness for thou- 
sands, great steps forward have been made 
in electrical progress. Yet so young is 
electrical science that its possibilities for 
service and usefulness are still unlimited. 

Employed today in the public service, in 
industry, and in homes, as a manufacturer 
and distributor of electrical and mechanical 
apparatus necessary for convenience, for 
economy and for progress, Westinghouse 
tomorrow will be the supplier of equipment 
that will be necessary for life itself. 
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